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NTIL quite recently rubber manufacturers were 
engaged in devising ways and means of producing 
goods from solid dried rubber because that form of 

rubber was the only commodity available. The milk of 
the rubber tree was a material of purely scientific interest. 
Little was known of its properties and less of its advan- 
tages. It was looked upon as the source from which the 
main raw material of the rubber industry was derived. 
In contrast to coagulated rubber, latex in its natural con- 
dition deteriorated rapidly and was not easily transported. 


Procurement of Latex 


The natural superiority of latex for many purposes has 
only recently been discovered, and even now is not fully 
appreciated, as greater knowledge of its peculiarities and 
possible usage is being developed every day. The difficul- 
ties involved in the transportation of latex, and its 
preservation, have been overconi: by modern transport 
facilities and latter-day rubber chemical science. Rubber 


Technical manager, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“Dunlopillo” Foamed Latex Sponge (Magnified Approximately Ten Diameters) 


latex is now a standard article of commerce, and rubber 
manufacturers have at their command a new material 
which is making possible a much wider use of rubber. 

Like milk, Hevea latex owes its opacity to the presence 
of minute droplets or globules in suspension and tends to 
curdle: the resulting clot in the former being cream 
cheese; in the latter, rubber. Although the suspended 
globules of rubber do not cream to the surface so easily 
as milk-fat globules, the separation of the rubber latex 
into a “cream” rich in rubber, and a “skimmed latex” 
poor in rubber, is effected at the plantation by a suitably 
modified centrifugal machine of the milk-separator type. 
By this treatment concentrated latex is produced having a 
rubber content of 60%. A small quantity of ammonia 
(0.5%) is added as a preservative. Utilization of this 
substance for the production of foamed latex sponge 
rubber material is perhaps the most outstanding develop- 
ment in the latex field. This material has been referred to 
as “Dunlopillo.” 

The latex is shipped by steamer from the Dunlop 
plantations at Singapore to the Dunlop depot located at 
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Army Base pier, Boston. Each steamer’s fore-peak and 
deep tanks having a capacity up to 60,000 gallons are util- 
ized as containers for this purpose. At Boston the latex 
is discharged from the ship by specially constructed pumps 
at the rate of 400 gallons per minute into eight elevated 
storage tanks with a capacity of 20,000 galions each. The 
temperature of the latex is maintained at from 70 to 80° 
F. Further to maintain this temperature in cold weather 
shipments special tank cars equipped with six inches of 
cork insulation are electrically preheated so as to bring the 
temperature of the car up to that of the latex. Centrifuged 
latex, although containing a high concentration of rubber, 
is quite mobile and after suitable treatment lends itself 


Fig. A. Mixing Tanks 
Fig. B. Pressure Tank 
Fig. C. Outlet Valve and Scales 
Fig. D. Latex Whipping Machines 
Fig. E. Frothing Whip and Head 
Fig. F. Pouring Froth into Mold 


to casting into complicated shapes. 


Frothing, Curing, and Washing 


It is of interest to note that unlike regular 
rubber compounding practices the ingredients 
added to the latex are colloidal emulsions and 
dispersions. The mix consists mostly of con- 
centrated latex; the other components are 
those necessary to bring about appropriate 
froth stability, viscosity, and vulcanization. 
This liquid mix has to be kept under constant 
agitation at different degrees of exact tem- 
perature control during part of which time 
maturity of the mix takes place before it is 
ready for use. 

In the manufacturing process centrifuged 


latex to which vulcanizing agents have 
been added in appropriate mixing tanks (Figure 
A) is forced by means of a pressure tank (Figure 


B) to an outlet valve (Figure C) where the mixed 
latex is weighed into a frothing bowl. The bowl is 
then placed on a frothing machine equipped with a whip 
(Figures D and E). To an accurately predetermined 
quantity of this latex mixture is added a small amount 
(approximately 1% on the dry rubber content) of a froth 
producing agent (castor oil soap), and the whole is then 
beaten into a froth. The ratio of the volume of air to latex 
compound is controlled in accordance with the required 
density of the individual product. During the frothing 
period a quantity of gelling agent is added which, after a 
time interval of approximately 10 minutes, will cause the 
froth to set to a gel-like formation consisting of countless 
interconnected air cells which provide complete porosity. 
The quantity of this delayed coagulant, a dispersion of 
sodium silicofluoride, varies with the room temperature, 
but usually approximates 1% dry weight. 

This froth is poured into the mold directly aiter the 
frothing operation (Figure F), and the mold lid is placed 
in its proper position so that the gellation of the froth will 
occur in the mold, thereby forming the final shape of the 
product. Since the froth is fluid when poured, complicated 
and deep molds of any structure or design may be easily 
filled. 

After the froth has thoroughly gelled, the molds are 
conveyed through a tank (110 feet long) of water main- 
tained at 205° F. (Figures G and H). The time of im- 
mersion is 50 minutes, during which the product is vul- 
canized. Depending on the choice of the vulcanizing agents 
used, the product may be cured in water, steam, or hot air 
within a time interval of from 30 minutes to several hours. 
The curing temperature may also vary from moderate 
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Fig. G. Mold Entering Curing Tank 
Fig. H. Two Curing Tank Units 
Fig. I. Removing Product from Mold 
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Fig. J. Curing Unit with 
Mold Drying at Left 
Fig. K. Cushion Entering 
Squeezing Conveyers 
Fig. L. Cushions Leaving 
Squeezer 
Fig. M. Centrifuge Drier 
Fig. N. Compression Test 
Machine 
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(150° F.) to a relatively high degree (300° F.). 

The mold is now opened (Figure I) and the product 
removed. Both the lid and the mold are cooled and blown 
‘dry (Figure J) in preparation for refilling. While this 
operation is going on, the product is put through a belt 
squeezer for removal of the serum retained during vul- 
canization, washed in fresh running water for removal of 
odors, and then again squeezed (Figures K and L). 
After a second thorough wash and removal of the bulk of 
this water in a centrifuge (Figure M), the products are 
placed on racks and finally dried in 2 current of warm air. 

When thoroughly dry, each piece is trimmed, inspected, 
and tested for exactness as to size and final dry weight, 
and the degree of softness is determined by a deflection 
and compression machine (Figure N); after which the 
product is ready for the customer. 

The manufacturing process lends itself to mass produc- 
tion because each phase can be readily mechanized. The 
plant investment required is, like that for other latex 
products, relatively low. Since no pressure is required 
during curing, the molds can be simple sheet metal bowls 
or pans hung in suitable standard frames for protection. 
The lid with its cylindrical cavity-forming lugs may be 
assembled from standardized stock parts. Close manufac- 
turing tolerances are not necessary as the finished product 
is resilient. 


Characteristics of Foamed Latex Sponge 


The requirements of a good cushioning material are 
complex in that the product must be capable of wide 
application, easy to install, durable, and satisfactory to the 
consumer. With the exception of mattresses and a few 
utility cushions, standardization of shapes and sizes is 
impossible as most cushions are made to customers’ speci- 
fications. The product should remain cool and dry, be 
capable of ventilation, and insure comfort by supplying a 
firm, but conforming support to the load. 

Some of the outstanding properties of foamed latex 
sponge rubber are: adaptability to the predominating 
irregular-shaped cushions through molding; ease of trim- 
ming and upholstering as a single unit; retention of 
rubber’s natural nerve through the absence of mastication ; 
low-temperature vulcanization by ultra-accelerators; uni- 
formity of interconnected cells with high skin porosity ; 
freedom from objectionable odors; and resistance to 
laundering with soap and water or a mild disinfectant. 
A borax rinse is recommended after renovation by wash- 
ing. Because of the possible selection of compounding 
ingredients and thorough washing after curing, objection- 
able odors are eliminated. As a result of the process of 
manufacture, the thin outer skin consists of a series of 
flattened interconnected bubbles which together with the 
interna! interconnected cells permit continual pumping of 
air through the entire mass with every movement. This 
may be demonstrated by blowing smoke into one of the 
lower cavities when it will be seen to penetrate the material 
and escape through the upper surface. 


Advantages over Other Materials 


In comparison with many other cushioning materials 
latex sponge rubber is especially suited to the purpose as 
regards: absorption of vibration and shock; weight of 
required material; reduction of space consumed to give 
equal or greater cushioning effect ; absence of noise; lack 
of attention required ; comfort through firm conformation 
to irregular contours, thereby rendering soft uniform sup- 
port; appearance because of its ability to assume con- 
tinually its original shape after deformation; and hygienic 
properties as it does not promote the activities of vermin 
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or growth of bacteria. 

Freedom from maintenance and repair expense is 
another feature. Each unit is homogeneous; there are no 
component parts to become loose or detached. Here is 
complete elimination of the customary difficulty with other 
conventional forms of cushioning where the top padding 
is easily displaced and metal springs become untied so that 
the springs form uneven surfaces or puncture the uphol- 
stering fabric. “Dunlopillo” cushions are mounted on a 
rigid base, properly vented, and the cover of upholstering 
fabric is applied directly on the rubber. The operation is 
simple, and there is nothing to become loose or uneven. 
The size of the vent holes in the base, which are located 
to correspond with the molded cavities in the underside 
of the cushion, is governed by the use to which the cushion 
is to be subjected and the degree of damping required. 
The damping properties of the seat are relative to the flow 
of air through these cavities. 

As deep coil springs may be eliminated, a thinner 
cushion will produce equal or greater comfort, thereby 
saving space. In one experimental case where this rubber 
was used as a back rest, it was discovered that a popular 
priced five-passenger sedan body could be converted to a 
seven-passenger sedan. In the future the seats in trans- 
portation vehicles and the home may be simplified, beyond 
even the dreams of optimistic designers, by the use of this 
new cushioning material. 


Application 


The widest commercial application of ‘“Dunlopillo” 
cushioning has been as an upholstery material replacing 
springs, cotton, hair, moss, webbing, and other conven- 
tional fillers. Of those consuming fields which have 
adopted this cushioning medium, the transportation indus- 
try was one of the first. To both city service and long- 
distance bus operators the added comfort and decreased 
maintenance cost were found to be a valuable asset. The 
railroads recognized in this material the luxurious restful- 
ness which competition had forced them to seek. Hospitals, 
hotels, and institutions have recognized its novel sanitary 
properties as well as its cushioning advantages. It is par- 
ticularly suitable for ambulance and hospital mattresses 
and for operating table pads. 

Manufacturers of high-grade mattresses and luxurious 
furniture for the home, offices, and public buildings are 
utilizing latex foam rubber to a rapidly increasing extent. 
For trucks and tractors the simplicity and durability of 
these cushions are readily acceptable. Latex sponge is 
standard equipment in several of the 1939 automobiles, 
and there are indications that others will adopt it for the 
1940 models. Since cushions of this material of a given 
design are practically identical, the upholstering of an 
automobile may be more highly mechanized, thereby re- 
ducing the high labor cost of the conventional trim shop. 

Also latex sponge has found numerous diverse applica- 
tions such as, airplane crash pads, football equipment, pads 
under bone fracture casts, inner soles for shoes, and 
sponges for a new squeegee-type mop. 

This process developed and perfected over the past 
eight years by the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Buffalo, 
N. Y., is protected by U. S. patent Nos. 1,777,945, 
1,828,481, 1,852,447, and others which the company 
controls. 

“Dunlopillo” cushioning, the trade name adopted by 
Dunlop, is manufactured in England, Australia, France, 
and Canada as weil as in the United States. Several of 


the major rubber companies in this country have been 
licensed by Dunlop; hence such trade names as “Airfoam” 
and “U.S. Royal Latex Foam” now describe foamed 
latex sponge rubber made by the Dunlop process. 
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Uniting Rubber to Metal 


Joseph Rossman 


HE following patent résumés continue the informa- 

tive article on uniting rubber to metal, begun in 

our January issue. These recent patents have been 
tlassified according to the method used: by adhesives, by 
plating, and by other methods. Those abstracts immedi- 
ately below conclude the adhesives group. 

18. Fisher, 1,926,867, September 12, 1933. A method 
of uniting metal to rubber comprises applying to a ferrous 
metal a composition consisting of a mixture of products 
resulting from further vulcanizing solutions of soft vul- 
canized rubber in the presence of additional sulphur to 
substantially different degrees of combined sulphur, the 
higher degree product having at least approximately 15% 
of combined sulphur, an organic softener for rubber, and 
an organic accelerator, drying the composition, applying 
a body of rubber, and vulcanizing. 

Both the solution of hard rubber and the solution of 
rubber vulcanized to a less degree of combined sulphur 
may be prepared in a manner similar to that described 
in the patent to Gibbons et al., No. 1,745,533, issued 
February 4, 1930. In the first example, in this patent it 
is stated that soft vulcanized rubber may be dissolved by 
heat in a suitable solvent, as solvent naphtha, sufficient 
sulphur added to produce hard rubber, and the solution 
then heated until the rubber contains more than 15% of 
combined sulphur and substantially no free sulphur, and 
in this specific example it is stated that the reaction will 
require 214 hours at a temperature of 163° C. 

19. Thompson, 1,931,309, October 17, 1933. To 
adhere rubber to metal coat the latter with a solution of 
a vulcanizable rubber composition and a fusible phenol- 
aldehyde condensation product in a solvent comprising a 
moderately volatile ester, evaporate the solvent, apply a 
layer of vulcanizable rubber, and vulcanize the assembly 
under heat and pressure. 

20. Twiss, 1,931,879, October 24, 1933. A composi- 
tion for bonding rubber to metal comprises the reaction 
product of a resin of the group consisting of balata resin, 
gutta percha resin, and rubber resins with a relatively 
small quantity of a reactive polymerized or polymerizable 
unsaturated hydrocarbon in the presence of an agent of 
the group comprising sulphuric acid, sulphonic acids, mix- 
tures of these acids, stannic chloride, and phosphoric acid. 

Example. Seventy parts by weight of the semi-fluid 
resin obtained by extracting crude balata with a light 
petroleum solvent are admixed with 30 parts by weight 
of masticated smoked sheet rubber and maintained at 
100° C. until a solution results. The solution of rubber 
in the balata resin is then mixed with 10 to 20% of phenol 
sulphonic acid, and after being stirred well at 100° C., is 
heated to 120 to 130° C. in an air oven. After about 30 
minutes a vigorous reaction takes place accompanied by 
frothing. The mixture is then removed from the oven 
and stirred well. When the frothing begins to subside, 
the mass is quickly cooled in cold water, and the roughly 
crushed material washed to remove excess acid. The dried 
product is dissolved in a suitable organic solvent such as 
toluene or carbon tetrachloride and applied in this form 
as an adhesive for rubber to metal. 

21. Dunfield, 1,943,423, January 16, 1934. 


An ad- 


hesive for uniting rubber to metal comprises previously 
dissolved rubber, about 10 to 20 parts of undissolved rub- 
ber to 100 parts of previously dissolved rubber, vulcaniz- 
ing ingredients, and a solvent. 

22. Courtney, 1,946,932, February 13, 1934. A process 
of preparing a laminated article of metal and rubber com- 
prises applying a cement obtained in the treatment of 
rubber with sulphuric acid to a base material, super- 
imposing thereon a composition containing a resinoid in 
reactive condition, and applying heat and pressure to the 
resulting product to set the resinoid and simultaneously 
bond the resinoid composition to the base material. 

23. Beal, 1,994,165, March 12, 1935. The method of 
coating metal articles with an adherent layer of rubber 
comprises electrodepositing on the articles a thin layer 
from an aqueous dispersion comprising a tough, heat- 
plastic rubber isomer, thereafter electrodepositing thereon 
a layer of rubber from a vulcanizable aqueous dispersion 
of rubber, and drying and vulcanizing the deposit. 

24+. Lee, 2,031,720, February 25, 1936. The method 
of securing together a piece of metal and a body includ- 
ing rubber consists in applying on the surface of the metal 
successive layers of a composition containing the ingredi- 
ents of hard rubber in an unvulcanized state and including 
a free vulcanizing agent, heat curing each layer before 
the next is applied until a substantial part materially less 
than all of the vulcanizing agent is combined chemically 
with the rubber of the composition, molding a body in- 
cluding vulcanizable rubber on the coated metal, and 
heating the resulting unit to cure the rubber of the body 
and to vulcanize the layer to a hard rubber state and to 
cause it to become integrally bonded with the metal sur- 
face and with the rubber of the body. 

25. Griffith, 2,058,865, October 27, 1936. A strongly 
bonded composite product of rubber and metal with an 
intermediate adhesive comprises a layer of thermoplastic 
rubber immediately adjoining the metal and a vulcanizable 
rubber cement on said thermoplastic rubber layer includ- 
ing only 3% of sulphur and from 40 to 45% of carbon 
black used as a strengthening filler, such percentage based 
on the rubber content. 

26. Merrill, 2,078,910, April 27, 1937. To bond cured 
rubber to a base treat a surface of the rubber with a 
solution of bromine in ethylene dichloride and then bond 
this surface to the metal by a thermo-setting resin. 

27. Merrill, 2,078,911, April 27, 1937. To bond cured 
rubber to metal resinify a surface of the rubber with tin 
tetrachloride and then bond this surface to the metal 
by a thermo-setting resin. 

28. Freedlander, 2,088,470, July 27, 1937. A printing 
roller comprises an axle of metal, a coating thereon to 
which rubber adheres, a soft rubber roller body vulcanized 
to the coating, a relatively thin coating of non-rubber 
material adapted to protect the rubber within while at the 
same time present a hard impervious surface unaffected 
by printing inks, the coating being capable of vulcaniza- 
tion to the soft rubber within, and a cement coating com- 
prising a solvent as benzol and isoprene. 

; 29. Charch, 2,128,635, August 30, 1938. In a method 
tor improving the adhesion between materials comprising 
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a base and rubber, the steps follow: treating one of the 
materials with an aqueous solution containing dispersed 
rubber, containing < ‘mixture of a polyhydric phenol and 
‘an aldehyde, or a polyhydric phenol and an aldehyde in 
partially condensed form, and a catalyst, applying the 
material so treated to the other material, and vulcanizing 
the rubber. 

30. Harkins, 2,130,008, September 13, 1938. A com- 
yosite rubber-to-metal assembly has a surface of the metal 
ortion integrally bonded to a vulcanized flexible semi- 
iard rubber coating containing an amount of carbon 
black in excess of 100 parts by weight per 100 parts by 
weight of rubber and a relatively large amount of a 
flexibility imparting agent inert to chlorine and from 15 
to 25% by weight based on the rubber content of chem- 
ically combined sulphur. 

Example. The parts are by weight. A composition con- 
sisting of smoked sheet 100 parts, thermatomic carbon 
150 parts, asphalt (high softening point) 50 parts, 
guanidi parts, lime (hydrated) 10 parts, 
sulphur 20 parts, dinaphthylamine (antioxidant) one part. 
may be calendered and applied to a metallic surface after 
treating the surface with a rubber-to-metal adhesive, and 
vulcanized for two hours in steam at a pressure of 45 
pounds per square inch, or in the case of a tank it may 


T 
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be filled with hot water heated sufficiently to vulcanize 
the coating. 


31. Schelhammer, 2.130,905, September 20, 1938. 






The method of coating sheet metal with corrosion-resist- 

in attaching a laver of hard 
netal, applying a veneer of pure 
t me 5/1,000-inch on the hard rubber 
compound, subjecting the whole to a dry cure in gas at 
290° F., under pressure, to glaze and vulcanize partially 
the veneer of rubber, and then subjecting the whole to 


vulcanization by steam. 


By Plating 


1. Thompson, 1,906,436, May 2, 1933. The method 
of adhering rubber to iron or steel comprises treating the 
t th a solution of copper chloride in a substantially 
anhydrous volatile alcohol until the metal is coated with 
a copper film, removing the metallic salts from the metal 

permitting evaporation of the solvent, and vul- 
canizing rubber in contact with the treated surface under 
heat and pressure. 
2. Domm, 2,002,261, May 21, 1935. <A ferrous base 
article adapted for adherent vulcanization to rubber com- 
prises a ferrous base, a laver of zinc thereon, the total 
thickness of zinc on the base being between 1/4,000- to 
1 /11,000-inch, and a copper layer adapted to alloy with 
the outer surface of the zinc and 1/60,000- to 1/240,000- 
inch thick, whereby copper and zinc form a thin layer of 
rubber adherent brass at atmospheric temperature or the 
temperature of vulcanization. 

3. Domm, 2,002,262, May 21, 1935. Rubber-coated 
ferrous-base articles are made by producing a cadmium 
brass coating by separately coating the article with a thin 
coating of cadmium, and a layer of copper having a 
thickness less than approximately 1 /66,000-inch and of a 
thickness to alloy throughout with the cadmium at atmos- 
pheric temperature or at the temperature of vulcanization 


rubber comp 





metal wi 


cirtace 
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and produce a thin layer of cadmium brass thereon, and 
; : ; 

vulcanizing a coating of rubber thereon. 
4. Domm, 2.002.263. Mav 21, 1935. A rubber-coated 


article comprises a ferrous metal base. a coating of cor- 
rosion resistant metal such as zinc. cadmium. tin. and 
lead over the base, a thin copper coating thereon less than 
approximately 1/60,000-inch thick and thick enough to 
alloy throughout with the corrosion resisting metal at 
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atmospheric temperature or the temperature of vulcaniza- 
tion and produce a thin coating of rubber adherent alloy 
thereon, and a coating of rubber vulcanized thereon. 

5. Domm, 2,038,548, April 28, 1936. A coated tire 
bead wire comprises a ferrous base wire having a hot- 
dipped coating of cadmium thereon, an electrodeposited 
coating of zinc thereon, and a coating of rubber vulcan- 
ized thereto. . 

6. Domm, 2,038,549, April 28, 1936. A coated tire 
bead wire comprises a ferrous base wire having a hot- 
dipped coating of cadmium thereon, an electrodeposited 
coating of cadmium thereon, and a coating of rubber vul- 
canized thereto. 

7. Domm, 2,038,550, April 28, 1936. A coated tire 
bead wire comprises a ferrous base wire having a hot- 
dipped coating of a zinc-cadmium alloy thereon, an electro- 
deposited coating of cadmium thereon, and a coating of 
rubber vulcanized thereto. 

8. Domm, 2,038,551, April 28, 1936. A coated tire 
bead wire comprises a ferrous base wire having a hot- 
dipped coating of a zinc-cadmium alloy thereon, an electro- 
deposited coating of zinc thereon, and a coating of rubber 
vulcanized thereto. 

9. Domm, 2,039,068, April 28, 1936. The method of 
attaching a ferrous base metal object having a coating 
of a metal such as zinc, cadmium, tin, and lead thereon 
to rubber, comprises applying to such coating a thin layer 
of metal of arsenic or antimony, the layer being thin 
enough to alloy throughout with the underlying metal and 
produce a thin layer of alloy thereon. 

10. Domm, 2,039,069, April 28, 1936. A ferrous tire 
bead reenforcing wire has thereon a galvanized coating of 
zinc covered by a layer of copper less than 1/60,000-inch 
thick and thick enough to alloy throughout with the zinc 
at atmospheric temperature or at the temperature of vul- 
canization and produce a thin layer of brass thereon, and 
a thin surface coating consisting originally of a metal such 
as arsenic and antimony. 

11. Malone, 2,078,917, April 27, 1937. To attach rub- 
ber to metal dip-coat a bronze containing up to 15% tin 
in the outer layers upon the metal from a solution con- 
taining copper and tin, bring rubber containing a vulcan- 
izing agent into engagement with the coated surface, and 
vulcanize the rubber on to the surface. 

12. Domm, 2,120,737, June 14, 1938. A ferrous base 
tire bead reenforcing wire has a galvanized zinc coating 
thereon, a flash laver of relatively high melt-point metal 
on the zinc, and a hot-dipped zinc coating upon the inter- 
mediate layer. 

13. Domm, 2,120,738, June 14, 1938. A tire bead 
reenforcing wire comprises a ferrous base wire, a hot- 
dipped zinc coating thereon, a flash coating of nickel on 
the zinc, a hot-dipped coating of cadmium on the nickel, 
and a thin layer of antimony on the cadmium; the anti- 
mony is thin enough to alloy throughout with the cadmium 
at atmospheric temperature or the temperature of vul- 
canization. 

14. Elder, 2,135,886, November 8, 1938. Steel wire is 
coated with a copper-tin alloy, containing not over 20% 
copper, to which is vulcanized a rubber compound. 

(To be concluded) 





THE AMERICAN Socrety oF SAFETY ENGINEERS 
estimated 78% of all accidents were due to the failure of 
the human element and only 22% to physical and me- 
chanical faults. How to correct machine hazards is usually 
obvious. To reduce the 78% has been more difficult. 
First-aid training, along with other sound methods of 
safety education, should go a long way to control acci- 
dents due to human failures. N.S. C. News Letter. 
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Some Properties of 
Two Vuleanized Pure 


Gum Compounds at 
Low Temperatures’ 


A. A. Somerville’ 


OME excellent work has 
been published by various 
authors on the effect of 

low temperatures on the 
properties of rubber, but the 
field is still relatively new so 
that it seems worth while to 
continue to study along the 
lines of modern compounding. 
Accordingly this laboratory 
laid out an elaborate com- 
pounding and testing program 
in an attempt to cover the 
effect at low temperatures on 
vulcanized rubber of the 
various classes of compound- 
ing ingredients, such as accel- 
erators, antioxidants, fillers, 
softeners, raw rubbers, and re- 
claimed rubber. The data given 
in this paper cover only a very 
small proportion of the total 
work contemplated and are 
confined to the properties of 


two pure gum compounds. 
They do not include any 


specific recommendations for 
the compounding of rubber to 
resist the action of very low 
temperatures. 

Ten years ago at the Swamp- 
scott, Mass., meeting of the 
American Chemical Society we 
showed that over-vulcanized rubber breaks off short 
when stretched at 100° C. The compounds used at that 
time were vulcanized with what has come to be known as a 
normal proportion of sulphur, and no recommendations 
were made as to how the shortness or brittleness might be 


Fig. 1. 
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Se — 57 Barnaul, U.S.S.R.— 55 
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Scott Tester with Tank and Cooling Equipment 





prevented. Later, in various 
issues of the Vanderbilt News, 
it was shown that by the 
use of what has come to 
be known as “low sulphur” 
plus suitable acceleration, the 
over - vulcanized condition 
above referred to could be pre- 
| 


vented, and likewise the result- 
ine shortness or brittleness a 
100° C. In most of that pas 


work physical properties a 


three temperatures were 
shown: viz., at 100°, 25°, and 
0° C. In the present work 
physical properties are shown 
also at — 30°, — 40°, — 50°, 
and — 60° C. 





Terrestrial Cold Spots 


Some idea of the low tem- 


peratures to which rubber 
goods may be exposed in 
service can be gained from 


Table 1, which lists a number 
of low temperatures recorded 
at various places in northern 
latitudes. These data were ob- 
tained through the United 
States Weather Bureau. 


Apparatus for Physical Testing 
at Low Temperatures 


In making physical tests at very low temperatures it was 
found convenient to break the specimens in acetone kept 
cold by means of dry ice. Figure 1 shows a photograph 
of the special Scott tester equipped with testing tank and 
external cooling apparatus used to reach temperatures 
down to and including — 60° C. The cooling system con- 
sisted of a cork-lined tank about 20 inches cube with close- 
fitting lid. Within the tank 200 feet of 3¢-inch copper 
tubing were coiled, and this coil was connected through a 
centrifugal pump to the testing tank in which the speci- 
mens were stretched. The testing tank and coil were filled 


1Presented at the Rubber Technology Conference, London, England, May 
23-24, 1938. Reprinted from the “Proceedings of the Rubber Technology 
Conference.” 

2Vice president, R 


T. Vanderhilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, N. ¥ 
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with circulating acetone which was kept cold by means ot 
dry ice surrounding the coil. 


Measurement of Hardness at 
Low Temperatures 


lo obtain hardness measurements the samples were laid 
m a metal plate supported by means of wooden strips 
lirectly over a quantity of dry ice contained in a rec- 
tangular box. The temperature directly over the metal 
surface was maintained at the desired level by means of a 
current of air blown in through the bottom of the box. 
Hardness readings were taken by quickly raising the lid 
and placing the Shore instrument on the samples without 
their removal. 


Preparation of Test Pieces 


All test pieces used were dumb-bell test pieces, %-inch 
wide and one inch long at the constricted portion, cut from 
slabs 0.075-inch thick. All slabs were vulcanized in a press 
at 40 pounds’ steam pressure (142° C.) The hardness 
measurements were made on slabs of the same thickness. 


TasLeE 2. Pure GuM ForMvULAs 
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Compound A contains very high sulphur plus a small 
mount of accelerator to enable it to be vulcanized along- 
side compound B which contains a normal amount of 
sulphur and accelerator. This range of sulphur was chosen 
to show the possible effect of abnormally high combined 
sulphur. ins 

Figure 2 shows the tensile-time of vulcanization curves 
A at five temperatures. As was to be ex- 
pected, this compound is slow vulcanizing, and the tensile 
strength drops off rapidly beyond the optimum. The 
curves at four of the five temperatures are similar in 
shape, but at 100° C. the falling off in tensile strength 
beyond the optimum is extremely rapid, as is customary 
with over-vulcanized pure gum stocks tested at this tem- 
perature. Note that the strength at —60° C. is nearly 
double the strength determined at room temperature. 

The percentage combined sulphur® on the rubber con- 
tent of the compound is also plotted against time of vul- 
canization, and at the final period of 300 minutes over 
80% of the original sulphur is combined. Note that re- 
gardless of the increasing combined sulphur the spread 
between the 25° and the — 60° curves is practically the 
same at all vulcanizations. 

Figure 3 shows the tensile-time of vulcanization curves 
for compound B at the same five temperatures. This com- 
pound naturally vulcanizes faster than compound A, and 
the falling off in tensile strength beyond the optimum is 
much less, even at 100° C. Note that the strengths at all 
temperatures are higher than with compound A and that 
the increase in strength at — 60° C., over room tempera- 
ture, is about the same as with compound A. 

The combined sulphur reaches a maximum at the 20- 
minute vulcanization, and again no correlation exists 
between combined sulphur and the spread between the 
various curves. 

Figure 4 shows the modulus-time curves for compound 
A. Note the extreme spread between the —40° and —60° 
C. curves. Inasmuch as this modulus was taken at 500% 
and inasmuch as many of the samples broke at an elonga- 
tion less than this, all of the curves end before the full 
period of vulcanization of 300 minutes. 

Figure 5 shows the modulus-time curves for compound 
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B. Again note the enormous spread between the — 40 
and — 60° C. curves. Here the modulus is shown for the 
full range of vulcanization periods because the compound 
has at all times an elongation at break greater than 500% 

Figures 6 and 7 respectively show the elongation-time 
curves of compounds A and B. The outstanding feature 
of compound A is the extremely sharp decline of the 100° 
C. curve. In contrast with A, the elongation curves of 
compound B are characterized by their flatness. 

The T-50 value of a rubber compound, as defined by 
the originators of the test,* is the temperature in degrees 
Centigrade at which a sample of rubber, stretched by a 
predetermined amount and frozen, will, when released, 
retract to 50% of its stretched frozen elongation. The 
T-50 test is a method for determining the state of vul- 
canization of a compound. 

In the case of compound A (Figure 8) the T-50 
values beyond the 90-minute vulcanization were unobtain- 
able because the test strips broke before reaching the 
elongation of 500% required for a true T-50 value. The 
T-50 values for compound B (Figure 9) continue to de- 
crease after the optimum vulcanization, as judged from 
tensile strength values, has been passed, while the com- 
bined sulphur reaches a maximum at approximately the 
optimum. 

Figures 10 and 11 show the Shore hardness versus 
time of vulcanization for compounds A and B respectively 
at different temperatures. At the optimum both com- 
pounds have approximately the same hardness. As would 
be expected, the hardness of A increases with vulcaniza- 
tion beyond the optimum, whereas that of B undergoes 
relatively little change. The outstanding feature of the two 
compounds is the extremely sharp rise of the — 30° C. 
curve of compound A. Here, therefore, is an indication 
that high combined sulphur is not the answer to the prob- 
lem of resistance to low temperatures. 

Figures 12 and 13 show the effect of time of exposure 
to cold on the hardness of compounds A and B. In this 
test only one period of vulcanization of each compound 
was investigated, namely, the optimum (60-min. for com- 
pound A and 20-min. for compound B). The slabs were 
placed in the cold box previously described, and their 
hardness was measured with a Shore durometer at in- 
tervals up to 4 hours. 

Both compounds harden to the Shore value of 100 at 
— 60° C., which means that they are board-like and 
brittle. At —50° C. they become practically as hard, 
though somewhat more slowly. No outstanding differences 
between the two compounds are apparent, regardless of the 
fact that there is about 1% difference in combined sulphur 
between the two samples. The board-like condition at 
—60° C. is accompanied by such brittleness that the 
samples can be shattered to pieces with a light hammer 
blow. This fact in itself was rather to be expected, but 
it is certainly remarkable that this brittleness should be 
accompanied by an extensibility of over 500% for both 
compounds when tested at —60° C. (Compare Figures 
6 and 7.) 

Figure 14 shows the results obtained after substituting 
deproteinized rubber for smoked sheet in compound B. 
Again only one period of vulcanization was used: namely, 
the optimum. The hardening at — 30° and — 40° C. was 
much less with this compound than with compound B, 
but at — 50° and — 60° C. there was no essential differ- 
ence between the two rubbers. 

Figure 15 represents raw smoked sheet, unmilled but 
pressed at about 105° C. for 30 minutes in a mold to give 
a sheet smooth enough for hardness measurements. This 


3Combined sulphur was calculated by difference. 
“W. F. Tuley, Inp1a RusserR Wor xp, 97, 1, 39 (1937) 
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Fig. 2. Tensile Strengtli. Compound A 
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Fig. 3. Tensile Strength. Compound B 
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raw smoked sheet is softer at room temperature than 
either of the two pure gum stocks, but the remarkable 
thing is its resistance to hardening when rapidly cooled 
to —40° C. At —50° C. it is still softer than the two 
pure gum compounds. At — 60° C. it does become board- 
like and brittle, but this change is much slower than with 
the vulcanized compounds. 

This behavior of unvulcanized smoked sheet appears 
startling inasmuch as all rubber chemists know that vul- 
canization improves the resistance of rubber compounds to 


TIME OF COOLING . MINUTES 


cold as well as heat. However the effect above described 
is not to be confused or compared with the ordinary 
phenomenon of frozen rubber, which is a condition 
brought about by long exposure to only moderately low 
temperatures. What is known as ordinary frozen rubber 
is an opaque leather-like material which does not return 
to its original, transparent, flexible condition until it has 
been warmed for some time at approximately room tem- 
perature. The changes which occur in rubber in the ordi- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Mealorub Rubber Powder’ 


EALORUB, rubber powder containing about 967% 

M rubber, is made by the Proefstation West-Java, 

Buitenzorg, Java, Netherland India. Production at 

present is being carried out in a small pilot plant on an 

experimental scale. When the demand justifies it, however, 
large-scale production will be put into effect. 


Production Process 


The production process, which was developed by J. W. 
Van Dalfsen, chemical engineer of Proefstation West- 
Java, consists primarily of acid flocculation of field latex 
to which a small quantity of sulphur and zinc oxide has 
then been added, after which the flocculate is removed 
from the serum by centrifuging. The product is then 
washed and dried. 

In addition to the normal product a purified Mealorub 
is prepared with a low protein and ash content. The water 
absorption properties of vulcanized articles made from 
purified Mealorub are about the same as those from the 
best low-protein-content rubber available. 


Characteristics 


The larger part of the sulphur added during the process 
will be found as combined sulphur in the finished powder. 
The properties of Mealorub, however, indicate that the 
sulphur is not, for the greater part, combined with the 
rubber hydrocarbon as is the case with ordinary vulcanized 
rubber. The properties are somewhere between those of 
crude rubber and vulcanized rubber, which suggests that 
the sulphur is combined with non-rubber substances, for 
instance with the protein complex. 

Mealorub contains about the same amount of serum 
substances as does crepe rubber; it is not, therefore, a 
whole-latex rubber as are most other rubber powders or 
rubber crumbs. An analysis report will accompany each 
export lot of Mealorub, giving the results as to: moisture 
content; sulphur content; zinc oxide content; nitrogen 
content; ash (minus zinc oxide); acetone extract; and 
water extract. 

Like ordinary crude rubber the new powder consists 
of original latex particles, clotted together during the 
manufacturing process. However, the forces which hold 
the particles together are much less in the case of Mealo- 
rub in comparison with crude rubber. Each latex particle 
in Mealorub is coated with a thin non-adhesive layer, and 
owing to this structure disintegration of the powder is 
possible. 

When Mealorub is wetted with a rubber solvent, a 
swelling takes place; the swollen powder, though, is not 
sticky as is solvent-treated crude rubber. The swelling 
tends to loosen the latex particles from each other so that 
together with mechanical disintegration dispersions of very 
small particle size can be obtained. By heating such a 
dispersion with more rubber solvent at about 150° C. or 
higher a colloidal solution is easily prepared. Both the 
dispersion and the solution are not sticky. 

Dispersions of the powder in other than rubber solvents 
may be prepared by mechanical disintegration. But be- 
cause of the lack of swelling this requires a large amount 


1Abstracted from circular received from Proefstation West-Java, Buiten- 
zorg, Java, Netherland India. 


of energy. In making dispersions the addition of dis- 
persing agents is often advisable. 

Mealorub is easily sheeted on mill rolls, thus demon- 
strating its non-vulcanized state. The formed sheet 1s 
similar in appearance to crepe rubber, but is easily torn, 
owing to the low degree of cohesion. In contrast with 
ordinary crude rubber it is impossible to plasticize Mealo- 
rub without the addition of other substances. After pro- 
longed milling some softening occurs, but the milled 
material cannot be calendered or formed in the usual way. 
By adding softeners the plasticizing effect increases, but 
not sufficiently for most purposes. 

It is possible, however, to mix large quantities of 
Mealorub into plasticized crude rubber. Using 85 parts 
of the purified powder on 15 parts of crepe rubber, articles 
with a very low water absorption were obtained through 
the usual manufacturing processes. The milling time is 
shortened by adding sulphur and fillers along with the 
powder. 


Application 


With the exception, perhaps, of the preparation of 
articles with low water absorption from the purified 
powder, there is in view little or no economical use of 
Mealorub in the usual manufacturing of rubber articles. 
The applications which first suggest themselves lie in the 
field of new uses for rubber: molding powders, rubber 
derivatives, and asphaltic-bitumen mixes for roads. 

Mealorub can be dispersed easily in molten bitumen 
when stirred and heated to 175° C.; after adding the 
rubber stirring must be continued for a few minutes. 
By adding small quantities of raw rubber (up to ten 
parts) to an oil-base asphaltic bitumen, the softening 
point is raised, and the flow is reduced. In many cases the 
hardness is raised also, and sometimes both the ductility 
and the adhesive properties are increased. These proper- 
ties are similar to those of a blown-type bitumen, without, 
however, the increased brittleness. Thus the working 
range of the bitumen through the addition of rubber is 
extended to both higher and lower temperatures. 

In road construction the addition of rubber to asphaltic 
binder improves the non-skid quality of the wearing sur- 
face. Actual road tests showed an increase of the coef- 
ficient of friction from 0.4 to 0.7 when 7% parts of rubber 
were used to 100 parts of bitumen. The test was made 
seven months after construction on a wet surface. As the 
flow is reduced, the bitumen does not exude to the surface 
in hot weather, and, as the brittleness is not increased and 
is very often reduced, damage by frost is lessened. The 
reduced flow properties are also of interest in the coating 
of pipes and roofs. 

Up to the present time rubber solutions have been the 
chief starting point in the manufacture of rubber deriva- 
tives. Owing to its powder structure, Mealorub appears 
suitable as a starting material for the production of deriva- 
tives, although no experiments have yet been conducted 
in this direction. It may be possible to use Mealorub 
directly without solvents or plasticizing or as solutions in 
rubber solvents. There is also the possibility of working 
with liquids other than rubber solvents. 

When using Mealorub, mixed with chemicals or resins, 
as a direct molding powder, it must be kept in mind that 
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the particles are coated with a non-adhesive layer. The 
— can fuse together or with other substances onl) 
it relatively high temperatures of about 140° C. or higher. 
Whe n a non-porous homogeneous vulcanized rubber of 
*good mechanical properties is desired, all the particles must 
flow together before vulcanization takes place. The produc- 
tion of hard and soft rubber articles is possible through 
this process, provided the article is not too thick to prevent 
homogeneous heating of the molding mixture. 

Mealorub offers a means for studying the effect of the 
addition of rubber to synthetic resins and of synthetic 
resins to rubber. Studies in this field will be of consider- 
able interest with a view to modifying the properties of 

rubber, for instance to make it more oil-resistant and, on 
the other hand, to altering the properties of synthetic 
resins in order to make them more elastic. 


Patent Position 


The Proefstation W est-Java has not applied for any 
patents on processes for application of Mealorub, or has 
it any intention of doing so in the future. However, those 
interested in using Mealorub as a raw material for manu- 
facture should investigate the patent position as many 
patents which claim the use of rubber powders in general 
are now in existence; many of these, however, are of 
doubtful v — In describing the possible applications 
of Mealorub, the patent position was not taken into con- 
sideration. 





Pure Gum Compounds 
Continued from page 40) 


nary process of freezing are generally attributed to 
crystallization. 
In ihe accelerated freezing test above described the raw 


rubber did not pass through the opaque stage, but remained 
cmeient throughout the period of the test (four 
hours). At —60° C. the transparent rubber was so 
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brittle that it could be shattered like glass by a light blow. 
Furthermore it resumed its flexible condition when the 
temperature was allowed to rise to — 30° C. 


Summary of Results 


(1) High and normal sulphur pure gum compounds 
became board-like and brittle within a few minutes when 
cooled at — 60° C.; yet when tested at this temperature 
they had an elongation of over 500% and tensile strength 
ot over 5,000 pounds per square inch. 

(2) With decreasing temperature the two compounds 
gave increasing tensile strength and modulus and decreas- 
ing elongation. 

(3) Relatively high combined sulphur, i.e. up to over 
8c on the rubber, was accompanied by a marked increase 
in hardness, even at temperatures no lower than — 30° C. 

(4+) A substitution of deprotenized rubber for smoked 
sheet appeared to give greater resistance to hardening at 
temperatures down to — 40° C. 

(5) Unvulcanized, unmilled, smoked sheet showed a 
greater resistance to hardening on rapid cooling than the 
vulcanized compounds at all temperatures tested. This 
phenomenon, however, is not to be confused with that of 
ordinary frozen rubber, which is commonly observed at 
temperatures above — 30° C. 
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Largest Rubber Calender? 


N PAGE 36 of the October 1, 1938, issue of INDIA 

RUBBER WoRLp, when describing the new branch 
plant of the Armstrong Rubber Co., Inc., at Natchez, 
Miss., we referred to ‘a 28- 
bv 84-inch four-roll calender 
said to be the largest rubber 
calender in the world.” 

Your editor has just re- 
ceived a letter stating that in 
1927 Francis Shaw & Co., 
Ltd.. Manchester, England, 
built a 32- by 92-inch four- 
bow] rig for the Rapson 
Tvre Co., Tasmania, and that 
this nee is understood 
to be still in production at 
the Dunlop factory in Aus- 
tralia. 

A description of the Shaw 
calender states that it is for 
treating both sides of the fab- 
ric simultaneously. “By sup- 
plying the calender with ap- 
pliances for building up the 
fabric on the calender direct 
from the beam or spool, a 





32- by 92-Inch Four-Bowl Calender Built in 1927 by 
Francis Shaw & Co., Ltd. 


weftless fabric can be obtained at one operation direct 
from the cord to the finished article skimcoated on both 
sides. All gearing is machine cut and of double helical 
design and arranged for a 
fabric speed up to 50 yards 
per minute. All three adjust- 
able rollers are operated by 
motors. All bearings are lu- 
bricated by a pressure feed 
system.” 

As it is the desire to record 
all new and unusual devel. 
opments in connection with 
the Rubber Industry, INpIA 
RUBBER WORLD expresses its 
appreciation to Francis B. 
Shaw, director of Francis 
Shaw & Co., Ltd., for sub- 
mitting this information, and 
hopes that its readers will 
continue to assist in the pub- 
lication and _ recording of 
facts which are essential to 
the completion of the histor- 
ical files covering the Rubber 
Industry. 
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Rubber and Metal Are United by Conveyerized Straight-Line Methods 





E. V. Osberg 


ichievement in this 
field is the recent 
completion of the 
eastern plant of 
the Inland Mfg. 


BRIEF re- 
view of the 
patent liter- 
ature will show 

that the problems RECEIVE ae. J 
pertaining to the AND STORE Division, General 
Raia or i 1 : Motors Corp., at 
en | = Clark Township, 
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Not until recently, POMBOLIND } square feet on an 
however, have the JiR gaaS DEGREASE. 80-acre plot along 
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been overcome, Railroad. The new 
and modern sci- plant, which will 
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ered satisfactory 
ways of uniting 
these two materi- 
als. As a result, 
the automobile of 
today has hun- 
dreds of rubber 
parts which have 
contributed meas- 
urably to progress 
in this field. With 
satisfactory basic 
methods of union 
available it was 
only necessary to 
apply modern 
straight-line pro- 
duction principles 
to achieve the vast 
output required by 
the automotive in- 
dustry and the ef- 
ficiency needed 
for maintaining 
low automobile 
prices. 

A significant 
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Production Flow Sheet 


3uffalo, N. Y., 
Bloomfield, N. Y., 
Baltimore, Md., 
and abroad, began. 
on October 1.1938. 
the production of 
rubber - to - metal 
automotive parts 
Present produc- 
tion, which is 
limited to three 
principal lines, on 
a monthly basis 
amounts to: 26,- 
500 steering 
wheels: 36,000 
running boards: 
and 160,000 rub- 
ber mountings and 
similar small parts. 
Present maximum 
press capacity on 
the same basis fol- 
lows : 50,000 steer- 
ing wheels; 108,- 
000 running 





44 
boards; and 200,000 
rubber mountings, etc. 
_In the design of the 
plant ample provisions 
have been made for fu- 
ture expansion. 


Plant Layout 
and Design 


The b 

CT \ ct “114 { 

ernistic ( S 
450 feet ¢ and 230 
feet wide at has 
eXCe on ) \\ 
low ure 36 TOY) 
S r fe¢ ) ] 
of 14.400 panes of glass 
The roof is of the 
monitor type, cantilever 
supported, which re- 
quires a minimum of 





Calender, Cooling Tank, and Slab Conveyer 


supporting posts to provide large un- 
obstructed areas. Along the front 
wall, extending lengthwise of the 
building, are the offices, locker rooms, 
and laboratory. The remaining space, 
with the exception of the boiler room, 
machine shop, and paint supply room, 
is essentially one large open room, 
93,500 square feet in area, and is 
used entirely for production, receiv- 


ing, storage, and shipping. To pro- 
mote cleanliness the area used for 
compounding is_ enclosed - within 


windowed walls. The area used for 
paint spraying the steering wheels is 
likewise enclosed to exclude dust par- 
ticles which would impair the paint 
finish. Two freight-car sidings lo- 
cated within and along the opposite 
end walls of the building and similar 
trucks facilitate the 
handling of raw materials and fin- 
ished products. The three essential 
production lines extend lengthwise 
of the building with the rubber 
mountings, etc., being processed along 


provisions for 


the rear wall, the running boards through the center area, 
and the steering wheels adjacent to the offices and labora- 
Supplementary to these three lines is the rubber 


tory. 


Cutting 


Le 
ca Wea 


Portion of Production Area 


and Applying Extruded Stock to 
Rim 





4 





discharge into the compounding room _ below. 
rubber bales are placed in ovens where: they are held 
for 24 hours at 175° to 200° F. preceding the time of 
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processing line, located 
centrally and also length- 
wise of the building, 
extending from the raw 
material storage area to 
a central point where 
rubber enters the main 
production lines. 

The continuous flow 
principle has been ap- 
plied to all production 
lines. This has been 
facilitated through the 
introduction of auto- 
matic processing ma- 
chinery, variable speed 
mechanisms to provide 
synchronization of 
processing units, and an 
extensive system of 
conveyers including belt 
and roller types and 
suspension units on 


“ALLA 
\} 


; 


Welding a Steering Wheel 


which wheels, running boards, or 
trays are transported. Approximately 
one mile of conveyers has _ been 
strategically arranged throughout the 
plant. The accompanying flow sheet, 
which also depicts the relative loca- 
tion of processing operations, shows 
how raw materials are received at one 
end of the building and are proc- 
essed by straight-line production 
methods so that the final steps are 
performed at the opposite end where 
the finished products are stored and 
shipped. Cleanliness and neatness, 
abetted by careful plant design and 
continuity of production, are also 
emphasized. 


Compounding and Mixing 


Those compounding materials which 
are used in relatively large quantities 
are transferred on an inclined belt 
conveyer to a balcony where they are 
dumped into 14 vertical bins which 
Crude 
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Spraying 
a Wheel 
in 
Water- 
Washed 
Booth 


Removing 
Vulcan- 
ized 
Wheel 
from 


Press 





Removing Vulcanized Running Board from Foreground, Running Boards Leaving Drier; Background, Entering Spray 

















Press Booth 

mixing, These ovens with YR rT 7 | oi loops and cuts the rim sec- 
horizontal roller conveyers oe , tion from steel rod which is 
also discharge into the com- vt ' bought in coils, and the two 
pounding room. | ends are welded together on 

Mixing is accomplished § an electric butt welder. The 
in either a Banbury or on [| ae completed rim is then 
one of the two mixing mills. in formed to the correct shape 
The Banbury discharges on in a punch press. After the 
to a sectional belt-type con- | spokes are screwed into the 
veyer which transfers the hub, the resulting spider is 
stock directly forward on placed in a press where the 
to the rolls of a sheeting : §. spokes are bent to the prop- 


Fis ae * er shape. The spider 1s 
traveling slowly, carries the ® then sprung into the rim 
rubber slabs down through "78s e ===: section, and the three spokes 
a wet clay bath, kept in sus- ea are welded to the rim in 
pension by air agitation, and Left, Finished Running Boards on Hook Conveyer; Right, Load- Gye operation on a special 


mill. A hook conveyer, 





oo . 


holds them exposed to the ing Freight Car three-point electric butt 
air until sufficiently cooled. welder. In order to assure 
The final step in the preparation of the rubber stock for — sufficient adhesion between metal and rubber the assembled 
the three main production lines comprises either calender- insert is given a copper plating treatment which com 
ing or extrusion, depending upon the shape required. prises the following seven steps: degrease; c Id water 
rinse; pickle (muriatic acid): cold water rinse; copper 

Steering W heels sulphate dip; cold water rinse; and hot water rinse 


Rubber stock for the steering wheel spokes and rim 

The metal insert for the steering wheel consists of a is extruded through a suitable die to form a tube con- 
rim section of hot rolled steel, three spokes of cold rolled taining a longitudinal groove into which the metal insert 
steel, and a hub of malleable iron. A special machine fits. The extruded stock is conveyed through a water- 





r tank to a high-speed rotary 





S co 
cutter, which automatically cuts the 
stock to the desired length while in mo- 
Along a continuing convever girls 
ssemble e rubber and metal parts. 
line the rim section into the groove 


it comes from the cutter. 
peed of the belts in the cooling 
tank and through the cutter is controlled 


by iriable speed drive; while the 
length of the cut is controlled by a sec- 
ond similar drive The rubber hub 
covers clicked out from calendered 
stock 

Ten to ypening presses are used 


he assembled steering 





cured wheels are 
trimmed and butted, a hook conveyer 
carries them through a spray washer and 
drier and then to the painting room 
} 


where they receive two coats of paint ; 


cf 
the first coat is dried at 225° F. for 15 
c 


minutes, 


and the second at 275° F. for 
There are four paint spray 
booths in this room, one-half of 
the production being accommo- 
\ continu- 
iter down the in- 
booth 
the 
; while an adequate 


o/ minutes 


dated in two booths. 


now ot w 


ous 


each 


three Walls ot 





collects and agglomerates 
excess spray 1] 

vstem removes inflam- 
ible vapors Each booth 1s 
pped with two guns, one for 


} 
exnaust s\ 





nt and the other for 


int, which is piped 
igitated storage tanks 
in the paint supply room to the 





S] Is continuously cir- 

( te igh a return svstem 

to insure fresh, well-mixed paint 

at all times \iter careful checking by visual inspection 
the nished ste wheels are ready for storage or 
s} ¢ 


Running Boards 


for the running boards leaves the cal- 
through a cooling tank where it 1s water 
sprayed and then through a floating roll compensator to 
] 
j 





n mnatic horizontal knife cutter. The calender roll 
speed 1s controlled by means of a rheostat on the D. C 
notor drive, while the belt in the cooling tank operates 
through a variable speed drive which synchronizes the 
belt ed with th ed of tend ar = 

elt speed with the speed of the stock coming from the 
calender, the belt speed being somewhat lower owing to 


Because the stock is not 


is being made. the belt through 


shrinkage upon cooling 
in motion while each cu 
he cutter must travel at faster speed than the cooling 

I 'S 
tank belt to compensate 


c 1 1 rie . 
tor this iost time. This is realized 
: 


ie use of a second variable speed drive for the cutter 


the 


. : . P48 
convever. 20TN 


same line shaft. 


drives, however, are powered by 

The metal inserts for the running boards are received in 
the form of stampings ready for use. No plating opera- 
tion 1s necessary as each insert has received a sufficient 
coating of copper during the pickling treatment at the 
steel mill. A staking machine inserts the metal clips used 
for fastening the running board to the car. The calen- 


dered stock is then placed on the top side of the metal 





Automatic Plating Machine for Small 
Parts P 





Plated Parts on Conveyer Before Cementing 
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insert, and the running board is vulcan 
ized in one of four six-opening presses 
(two molds to each opening) with spe- 
cial platens to allow for the clips. After 
trimming, the boards are washed, dried, 
and sprayed with paint in much the same 
way as are the steering wheels. In this 
however, the metallic underside 
only is painted, and the boards travel 
continuously during the spraying opera- 
tion. 


Case, 


Rubber Mountings 


The smaller rubber-to-metal parts, 
chiefly engine mounts, are made on the 
third production line. At the present 
other parts include: running board in- 
sulators, accelerator pedal pads, and 
transmission supports and guide plates. 
A hook conveyer carries the metal 
stampings through a degreaser where 
organic solvent vapors condense on the 
cold metal and cleanse the surface of 
oil and grease. As the degree 
of adhesion between rubber and 
metal must be considerably 
greater than in the case of either 
steering wheels or running 
boards, great care must be taken 
in the plating process which is 
carried out on an automatic 
electroplating machine of ellip- 
tical design. Fourteen immer- 
sion treatments are provided 
for as follows: (1) electro- 
cleaner (alkali plus electric cur- 
rent) ; (2) hot water rinse; (3) 
acid pickle; (4) cold water 
rinse: (5) electro-cleaner; (6) 
hot water rinse; (7) acid pickle ; 
cold water rinse; (9) cyanide soak; (10) cold water 
rinse; (11) brass electro-plating tank; (12) cold water 
rinse; (13) another cold water rinse; (14) hot water rinse. 
The plating racks with the metal stampings hooked in place 
are suspended from the machine arms which move so as 
to provide successive tank immersions. 

The areas of the brass-plated stampings to come in 
contact with rubber are brushed or sprayed with an ad- 
hesive; the spraying is done in the same type of booth 
used for painting steering wheels. Placed on a tray con- 
vever, the stampings are carried through a drier to a bench 
where the rubber and the metal are assembled. Rubber 
for these parts is prepared in either the extruder or on the 
calender, depending upon the shape required. Stock is 
cut to the proper size on a revolving knife cutter, a click- 
ing machine, or a horizontal knife cutter. After assembly 
the covered parts are placed on another tray conveyer and 
carrie] to a battery of ten double-opening presses where 
they are vulcanized. When trimmed, the parts are dipped 
into an oil-resistant flexible lacquer and then dried. 


Boiler Room 


(S) 


In the boiler room, which projects out from one corner 
of the building, are located the equipment for providing: 
hydraulic pressure for press operation; air pressure for 
removing products from molds and operation of paint 
spray guns, steam regulators, and some machine parts; 
Steam is generated 


and steam for processing operations. 
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in two oil-fired, water tube boil- 
ers. An air compressor pumps 
1,346 cubic feet of air per min- 
ute at 100 pounds per square 


Laboratory 


A close check is maintained on 
processing operations through 








inch pressure; while a recipro- careful control in the laboratory 
r cating duplex hydraulic pump, which contains the standard 
“ electrically driven, has a ca- apparatus for testing the physi- 
1 pacity of BS ye of water cal properties of rubber, in ad- 
‘a per minute at 400 pounds’ pres- dition to the usual chemical 
sure. Another similar pump laboratory equipment. Experi- 
with a capacity of 200 gallons mental batches are mixed on a 
of water per minute at a pres- laboratory mill and cured in a 
sure of 2,000 pounds operates 30- by 30-inch hydraulic press 
. nacido age neh gary re with full factory pressure. Each 
i a thane aa phot batch of rubber is sampled, and 
it 1.000 000 5 ed Se ee a small washer-shaped cured 
sii ee specimen is tested for gravity 
A ’ and hardness. The same sam- 
d Paint Supvly Room ple is then placed on a Miller 
- ° stretch machine! which measures 
al Paint for both steering wheels the elongation at a definite load. 
‘a and running boards is pre- Foreground, Vulcanized Mountings; Background, Located in the machine shop 
: pared in a separate room to Removing Mountings from Press close by, an Olsen tensile tester 
a avert fire hazards and is used to determine the 
“4 to provide efficient = i : degree of adhesion be- 
d handling of paint sup- tween rubber and metal. 
Y plies. Here 50-gallon On engine mountings 
ji drums of paint are fas- this value varies from 
5 tened in a drum mixer 300 to 1,000 pounds 
5 where they are revolved per square inch, depend- 
i sf e : pa ‘i 
™ end over end and axi- ing on the compound 
ally for three hours used. The same tester 
4 prior to mixing. Paint is used for determining 


the streneth of welds 


a and solvent are mixed , 
on the metal steering 


in an agitator tank and 


















5 then pumped into a wheel inserts. The func- 
) similarly agitated stor- tions of this laboratory 
A age tank. A centrifugal include = er 1 of raw 
) pump maintains contin- materials, rubber batch- 
ee uous circulation in a es, paints, cements, and 
~ two-pipe system be- plating solutions, while 
s tween storage tank and all research is carried 
spray booths. Three out in the main labora- 
~ mixer tanks and three View in Laboratory tories Of the Inland Mfg. 
“ storage tanks with cir- — _ Division at Dayton, O. 
culatory systems provide black paint for running boards, ‘This machine, originally designed by the Miller Rubber Co., compri 
and brown and black paint for steering wheels. The 2 knife-edge supported lever with four n long art 
n a t . 5 eer pending the load at different distances fror I 
1. adhesive cements used for engine mountings and similar Placed over the end of the short arm and over arm 
7 - P 2 weight of the load apt 1 to tl yng arm separates the fix 
h small parts are also prepared here in four 5O-gallon — short arms, thus stretching the rubber ring le, and the elonga 
| : measured on a graduat scale as indicated by the pointer end of tI 
1- mixers. lever arm . : 
h 
5 
le 
is 
<- 


y To Avoid Falls Back in 1890- 


- Keep hands free to grip the rails when using stairs or A man who later became President of the United States 
-d ladders. 

Take short paces in slippery places. 

Wear good shoes. 

Protect yourself with substantial railings when working 
on scaffolds. A famous banker was firing a locomotive. 

Use a safety belt and line when working where no form 
of protection is available. 
it Don’t pass up a stumbling block. Remove it. Under the American system there’s always room at the 
Avoid untied shoe laces and baggy trouser cuffs. top. And many a young man at the bottom today will be 
d Avoid running and scuffling. National Safety Council. at the top 10, 20 and 30 years hence. The Oak Leaf 


was running a printing press. 
One of America’s big steel company heads was stoking 


a blast furnace. 


A railroad president was pounding a telegraph key. 
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Editorials 


Patent Legislation 


URING the last year much has been heard and 
D read regarding the agitation in governmental circles 

for changes in the laws governing the issuance, 
licensing, and usage of patents. The criticism of our pres- 
ent system has been quite largely directed to an assumed 
practice of suppressing patents which has been laid at the 
door of industry. 

Inactivity in connection with individual patents is not 
justification for an accusation of suppression. Many 
patents have been issued which should never have been 
granted as is evident from the vast number that are de- 
clared invalid by the courts as being void of invention or 
are of a conflicting nature. In numerous instances several 
patents relate to the same general product or process and 
are interlocking to the extent that only a portion of the 
patents are involved in commercial production of the 
product. Again a great many patents are of no or little 
commercial value and therefore lie dormant. 

What is the basic purpose of granting a patent covering 
an invention? The prime objective is to record the details 
so that the art will not be lost, but will be available for 
future generations. A secondary advantage is that through 
publication of these inventions, duplication of effort will 
be minimized and research effectiveness will be most pro- 
nounced. For the purpose not of forcing, but rather of 
inducing the inventor to reveal his accomplishments the 
government grants a patent which, only after being 
adjudicated valid by the court, provides protection to the 
inventor for this his private property which he is and 
should be free to utilize, trade, or hold dormant to the 
same extent as though it were still his undisclosed secret 

The obtaining of a patent necessitates an expense to the 
patentee, and the burden of protecting that patent through 
the courts is even a greater expense to the patentee or the 
then owner. The granting of a patent by the federal gov- 
ernment is simply a recording and publicizing of the in- 
formation. The government in no way obligates itself to 
prosecute those who may use this public information to 
infringe or compete with the invention which has been 
made possible through the efforts and disbursement of the 
patentee. The rightful intent is that the invention remains 
for a reasonable period of time as the personal property 
of the inventor to fight for or do with as he desires. It 
does not appear equitable that any government should 
attempt to restrict him as any such action, without reim- 
bursement either through guaranteed immunity from in- 
fringement or some material award, would border on con- 
fiscation. 

In the May, 1938, issue, INDIA RUBBER WorLp repro- 


Bill H.R. 


legislation, 


duced the 


then-attempted patent 


10068 proposed by Representative McFarlane on March 
29, 1938. This bill was not acted upon in the last Con- 
gress, and as McFarlane was not returned by his con- 
stituents to the present Congress, it is presumed that any 
future activity will necessarily originate from another 
In spite of reports to the contrary it is expected 
that early this year the Temporary National Economic 
name the Congressional 
monopoly probe committee) will concern itself with the 
patent law structure. It is also expected that Patent Com- 
missioner Coe and his assistants will present case histories 
of patent experience. 

Before making any changes in our patent system, ex- 
treme care should be exercised to prevent alterations 
which would render a granted patent less valuable or 
which might foster a practice of utilizing the invention in 
secrecy without applying for a patent. The incentive to 
invent and to register that invention in the form of a 
patent should be increased rather than retarded. 

A valuable service can be rendered through changes in 
the manner of administering the present system so as to 
eliminate the issuance of patents which are by nature sub- 
ject to later invalidation by the courts or which tend to 
create an involved and interlocking patent situation re- 
lating to a single subject. In many cases the laxity in 
granting patents has resulted in such an existence of 
numerous and interrelated patents that all become of ques- 
tionable value or the expense of proving their validity is 
unproportionately high and the patents are rendered in- 
effective for any practical use. Rather than by attempting 
to isolate and prevent non-use of patents, legislation can 
render valuable service to the people by strengthening the 
system so as to insure validity and increase the protection 
to the patentee, thereby increasing the desirability of and 
the reward for useful application of the invention. 

Inasmuch as the major portion of existing patents has 
been granted to those connected with industry and has 
been applied to the production of useful articles through 
the efforts of industry, any patent legislation becomes of 
material interest to those who are engaged in business or 
industrial Manifestation of the views and 
desires of those interested, if made before legislation has 
been enacted, will enable a more complete understanding 


source, 


Committee (technical for 


activities. 


of the practical effect of such changes as may be con- 
templated by the present Congress. 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


A.C.8. Rubber Division Activities 


Akron Group 


HE mid-winter meeting of the Akron 

Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., was 
held January 20 at the Elks Club, Akron, 
O., with 258 present at the dinner, and 
an unusually large crowd for the meet- 
ing which followed. Wm. Welch, presi- 
dent of Midwest Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill, presented his 
motion picture, “Rubber Reborn,” which 
was preceded by his paying tribute to 
his old friend, F. A, Seiberling, who sat 
beside him. Mr, Welch emphasized his 
faith in Akron as the present and future 
center of the Rubber Industry and also 
characterized the picture as represent- 
ing the practice in other modern re- 
claiming plants as well as in the 
Midwest factories. This outstanding 
industrial picture illustrates the fact 
that the reclaiming industry is an im- 
portant national asset as an emergency 
supply of an extended portion of our 
rubber requirements. 

The next speaker, Dietrich Rempel, 
an artist at the Sun Rubber Co., 
Barberton, O., gave an interesting ac- 
count of his experiences as a boy dur- 
ing the Russian Revolution. His brother 
was killed by the revolutionists, and his 
parents died as the result of the hard- 
ships. He and some other members of 
his family were brought to the United 
States through the efforts of relatives 
already in this country together with 
the help of the Relief Commission 
working at that time under the direc- 
tion of Herbert Hoover. 

The next meeting of the group is 
scheduled for March 24 at which time 
W. J. McCortney of the Chrysler Corp., 
will speak on “What the Automotive 
Industry Expects of the Rubber 
Chemist.” 


Chieago Group 


THE Chicago Group, Rubber Divi- 
sion, A.C.S., will hold its next meet- 
ing on February 10 at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Ill. Following the dinner 
and floor show in the hotel’s College 
Inn, the group will adjourn to the 
Crystal Room whére J. K. Stewart and 
D. D. Rubek, of the Anderson-Prichard 
Oil Corp., will speak on “The Practical 
Application of Petroleum Solvents for 
Rubber Cement.” The speakers will 
have on exhibit certain machinery which 
will be in operation to show its use for 
various types of rubber cements. 


Boston Group 


HE Boston Group, Rubber Division, 

A.C.S., will hold its next meeting 
on Friday evening, March 3, with din- 
ner at 7 o'clock. The new meeting 
place, Restaurant Seville, is located at 
130 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., opposite 
the Common near the corner of Tre- 
mont and Boylston Sts. 

With a desire to hold the price of 
dinner tickets within a range attractive 
to the younger technical men in the 
rubber industry, the officers of the 
group report that they have been able 
to arrange for an unusually excellent 
dinner and unique quarters at a decid- 
edly reduced price, the exact amount 
to be announced later. 

Two papers relating to rubber will be 
presented. One of the papers by Dr. 
Wm. F. Tuley, of Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc., on the subject ‘Twentieth 
Century Shadows of Charles Good- 
year” will apply particularly to accele- 
rators and their uses, The other paper 
will be announced later and will be on 
another subject connected with rubber. 





Rubber Division Meeting 


HE Rubber Division, A.C.S., will 

meet on Wednesday and Thursday, 
April 5 and 6, during the spring meet- 
ing of the American Chemical Society 
which will be held at Baltimore, Md., 
April 3 to 7. The heaquarters of the 
Rubber Division will be in the Emer- 
son Hotel. 

A part of the division program will 
be devoted to a symposium on synthetic 
rubber and elastic polymers. The sym- 
posium will be restricted probably to 
two sessions or one day’s meeting; the 
balance of program will be given over 
to the presentation of papers of a more 
general nature. It is suggested that 
papers pertaining to vulcanization be 
withheld until the Boston meeting, next 
fall, when this subject will be the key- 
note of the Goodyear Centennial Pro- 
gram. Papers for the spring meeting 
should be sent to H. I. Cramer, division 
secretary, University of Akron, Akron, 
O. The deadline for receiving papers 
has been set for Saturday, February 18, 
but those who intend to prepare papers 
should inform the secretary immedi- 
ately. 

In submitting papers four copies to- 
gether with an abstract of 200 words or 


less are required, All divisions are 
endeavoring to improve the quality of 
abstracts as the original copies are 
printed in the Bound Abstracts for each 
General Meeting of the Society, The 
abstract should set forth the purpose 
of the work, the important results, and 
the conclusions. Members who have 
paid their dues will receive receipt cards 
from the secretary which will entitle 
them to purchase complete sets of ab- 
stracts of papers at the Baltimore or 
3oston meeting, at one-half the regular 
price, or 50¢. 





S.C.I. Meeting 


HE American Section, Society of 

Chemical Industry, will meet Febru- 
ary 10 at 8:00 p.m. at The Chemists’ 
Club, 52 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y., 
jointly with the American Chemical 
Society. Dr. Wallace P. Cohoe, chair- 
man of the American Section, will pre- 
side over the meeting, at which Dr. 
Wanda K, Farr, Director of the Cellu- 
lose Laboratory of the Chemical Foun- 
dation at Boyce Thompson Institute, 
will speak on “Viscose Rayons.” A 
dinner will be held at the club, preced- 
ing the meeting, at 6:45 p.m, 





Rhode Island Rubber Club 


RECEDED by an assembling of the 

bowling enthusiasts at the Casino 
Bowling Alleys, the Rhode Island Rub- 
ber Club held an interesting meeting on 
January 13 at the Narragansett Hotel, 
Providence, R. I., with 89 members and 
guests present. After the dinner Charles 
Berlow, president of the club, intro- 
duced Dr. Norman A. Shepard, direc- 
tor of technical service for American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Co.’s Labora- 
tories, Stamford, Conn., who exhibited 
slides and described the arrangement 
and equipment utilized by the staff of 
275 in the laboratory which covers 225,- 


000 square feet of floor space, After 
defining the activities of the various 
laboratory divisions, Dr. Shepard dis- 


cussed the characteristics of Cyanamid’s 
new rubber activator, Aero Ac 50. 

The next speaker was Lewis Bellem, 
Jr., who, early in 1938, installed on Pit- 
cairn Island new radio equipment 
valued at approximately $5,000 and do- 
nated by various manufacturers of 














transmitting equipment. Mr. Belle 
gave a most interesting description of 
life on the island and showed four reels 
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Delayed Action Activator 
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secondary accelerator for use¢ 
nercaptobenzothiazole or its 


ves. The new chemical is the reactio 


deriva- 





of two moles of diortho- 
t uidine and one mole of zinc 
I produced in the form of an 
amorphous powder with a softening 
point range of 76 to 82° C. Asa result 
f this low softening point, Aero Ac 50 
disperses readily in rubber, and when 
it is used with D.P.G. or D.O.T.G, 
suct mbinations may be varied tc 
give different curing rates and freedom 
from scorching at processing tempera- 
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Hydrogenated Resin 


QI AYBELITE, commercially avail- 
“ able hydrogenated rosin, is sugges 


ed for use in rubber compounds wher 
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Two grades are available, Stabelite A-1 
and A-2; the former is lighter in color. 
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Acid number 





Saponification ¢ 168 
Unsaponifiable 7.5 8% 
Petroleum ether 0.2 0.2% 
Color (Lovibond) ...... 5 amber 13 amber 
Melting point (drop)... 175° F. 171° F. 


The use of Staybelite for certain ad- 
hesives is suggested because of 
and because it does not become 
ith age. Surgical tapes, and 
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long storage 
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Cement for Attaching 
Rubber Tile 


Ruggedwear Primer, a new bonding 
material processed with cellulose, is 
said to be suitable for attaching rubber 
tile to nearly any type of floor surface. 
In addition it may be used for attach- 
ing rubber treads on stair steps as well 


as treads on automobile” running 
boards. As the cement is in a con- 
densed form, it is necessary to thin 
with 10 to 30% water before using. 


be accomplished with 

t brush. The primer is 
to withstand 

maintain a tenacious 


Application can 
an ordinary pain 
said to be able 
vibration and still 


grip. 


severe 
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New Type Conveyer Drive 


Floating Drive for 
Conveyer Belt 
A PATENT application has been filed 


on a new type of conveyer belt 
drive which is suspended under the con- 
veyer frame by means of a pivot at one 
end so that the weight of the free or 
floating end of the drive mechanism 
applies tension to the conveyer belt. As 
shown in the sketch, the 10-inch pulley 
for driving the belt is connected to a 
gearhead-type motor, maximum belt 
wrap being secured through a 44-inch 
roller. The detached end of the drive 
frame rests on the belt through a 3%- 
inch roller. 

This type of construction permits the 
drive to be located at any point along 
the length of the belt convever; whereas 
the conventional method dictates that 
the drive be located at the head end of 


the conveyer. The floating nature of 


the drive is said to provide for a mini- 
mum tension with an unloaded belt, the 
tension increasing automatically as the 
belt is loaded; while in the case of the 
head-end, take-up type of construction 
the screw type take-ups employed are 
adjusted so as to apply the maximum 
belt tension at all times. 





Fuel Loss Chart 
REASONABLY accurate chart for 


obtaining boiler fuel losses from 
the CO: content and the temperature of 
the flue gas is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. To use the chart 
simply zigzag a ruler from left to right, 
as indicated by the dotted lines, and the 
losses are found at the ruler intersec- 
tion with column G. 

As an example, the coal used in a 
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Add-A-Bin Assembly 











temperature of 500° F. 


certain plant has a fuel value of 13,500 
B.t.u.’s per pound and has a carbon 
content of 85%; the flue gas has a CO; 
‘ontent of 7% and a temperature of 
600°F; the temperature of the air en- 
tering the furnace is 75°F. When using 
the chart as shown by the dotted lines, 
ybtain the intersection on column C of 
a straight line running through 13,500 
B.t.u., column A, and 85%, column B; 
obtain the intersection on column E of 
a straight line running through th 
above intersecting point on column C 
and 7%, column D; a straight line 
running through the intersecting point 
on column E and 525° F. (difference be- 
tween fuel gas temperature and ingoing 
air temperature) will intersect column 
G at 27.7%, the fuel loss resulting from 
the specified CO: content and tempera- 
ture of the flue gas. A second set of 
dotted lines refers to the same fuel, 
but improved furnace conditions with 
a CO, content of 12% and a flue gas 
By applying the 


chart in the same manner, the fuel loss, 


in column G, will be found to be 13.7%. 





‘filing System for Small 
Parts 

HE Add-A-Bin, a system of separate 

unit bins assembled by the user to 
fit his individual needs, provides a com- 
pact and efficient means for storing 
screws, bolts, nuts, washers, rivets, 
staples, pins, and the innumerable small 
parts required by the average mechanic. 
The bin housing may be screwed to a 
wall, bench, or to a panel which may 
be fashioned into a portable kit. Each 
bin is so balanced that the weight of 
its contents causes it to close automati- 


ally. By lifting the bin slightly when 
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Chart to Compute Boiler Fuel Losses 
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Fire Hose Nozzle 


A NEW tvzt ae | le for general us¢ 


iter in large quantities for extinguish 

x all classes of fires, including fires 
he) il 1 1T hig \ t ice electrical 
equipme Known as the Poweror 
Z| discharges water in a form 


id to be more effective than a 
water and maintains a 





n between the operator and 
the blaze. The nozzle is non-adjustable, 
which construction prevents the forma- 
tion of either a solid stream or an in- 
effective spray. 

Tests by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., approve the new nozzle for 
use in applying water on fires in ordi 
materials, flammable 


tal 


mbustible 


nary c 
liquids, and electrical apparatus carry- 
ng voltages as high as 250,000. Accord 


ing to the Factory Mutual Laboratories, 
! zz f value for fires 
)f kero- 


the Poweron nozzle is « 


with flash points as low as that ¢ 


I 
sene and, under favorable condi- 
tions, w extinguish fires in more vola 
tile liquids American-LaFrance & 
Foamite Industries, Inc 


Windowed Hood for 
Laboratory Mill 
SIMPLE device 
compounding 
into the air 


to prevent dust- 
materials 
when 


promoting 
being 
mill 


from flying 





on a lat 


mixed into ru 


yoratory 
consists of a single piece of sheet metal 


bent to the [ 
shown in the 
tions. A hole 
is fitted with a cellophane window fas- 
tened at the top yn to the metal 
with adhesive tape. To install, it is only 
necessary to place the hood over the 
mill 
In operation the rubber is ppt on the 
materials are added in 
> carbon black or similar 
i ut to be incorpo- 
yd is then placed over the 


shape of the mill 
accompanying 1 


edge 





mill and the powder shoveled through 
the window. The mixing operation on 
the rolls can be observed through the 


ellophane window. After incorporation 





S mplete, the hood is removed, and 
e batch mixed as usual. In additior 
ts use for y divided materials 
ke arbon tf t also be en 
loved t dvantage for substances like 
mineral rubber wl tend to jumy 
snay t of the mill rolls. The hoor 


was designed by the laboratory staff of 
the Midwest Rubber Reclaiming ( 








Trweadeo of Develeo pipe can also be used 





No-Thread Pipe Fittings; Sketch Shows 
Working Principle 





Top, Front of Mill Hood Showing Cello- 
phane Window: Bottom, Rear View 
Showing Extension of Hood to Pan 
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Leak-Proof Hose Clamp 
THE Boss Off-Set, a clamp of im- 


proved design, is now being fur- 
nished with Boss hose couplings, sizes 
larger. Instead of the bolt 
in alinement, they and the 
fingers of the intersecting 
halves are set in a staggered, or off- 
set, relation to each other. This allows 
the clamp to grip evenly on the entire 
ircumference of the thus pre- 
venting a straight-line leak. The clamps 
are provided with a new intergripping 
surface, which is more effective in grip- 
ping and less destructive to the hose 
cover. The rear intersurface of the 
clamp is slightly flared to allow for ex- 
pansion at the end section. Dixon Valve 
& Coupling Co. 


one inch or 
lugs being 


] 


1 
nose, 


Pipe Threading Eliminated 
by Standard Fittings 


UTTING pipe to exact lengths, 

threading, grooving, flaring, or 
screwing up joints in cramped quarters 
is eliminated through the use of re- 
cently developed No-Thread pipe fit- 
tings. After inserting the plain-end 
pipe into the fitting it is only necessary 
to tighten two threaded octagonal fol- 
lower nuts with a few turns of a 
wrench. As this work is done, resilient 
armored gaskets at each end of the fit- 
ting are compressed tightly around the 
pipe, forming a positive seal. The re- 
sulting joint is not only permanently 
tight, but absorbs normal vibration, ex- 
pansion, and contraction movement, 
and permits deflections of the pipe in 
the joint. If the pipe is atready 
threaded, it can also be joined in the 
same way. The complete line of fittings 
includes: standard and extra-long cou- 
plings; 45° and 90° ells; and tees, all in 
standard steel pipe sizes from %-inch 
to two inches, inside diameter. S. R 
Dresser Mfg. Co. 





Chlorinated Rubber 
Finishes 
ROXAPRENE is the name given to 


finishes with a chlorinated rubber 
base for both decorative and corrosion- 
resistant coatings. The new finishes 
may be air dried or baked; baking is 
accomplished in 30 minutes at 250° F.; 
steam oven drying requires one hour 
at 180° F.; while in the case of air 
drying the finish sets dust-free in 15 
minutes at room temperatures, setting 
to a firm, glossy finish in six hours. 
Roxaprene is best applied by spray and 
has excellent adhesion to clean steel, 
aluminum, and die castings. A tough, 
mar-resistant finish is produced with 
sufficient flexibility to: prevent chipping 
under severe impact. Used as a cor- 
rosion-resistant coating, the new enam- 
els withstand immersion or_ spray 
treatments of alkalis, acids, alcohol, 
and salt solutions. Tests have indicated 
that they successfully withstand 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Rubber-Flex Pillow 


Sound-Insulated Pillow 
Block 
, HE Rubber-Flex pillow block, sound- 


insulated and compact, comprises a 
self-locking bearing encased in a 
pressed steel housing with felt seals 
to exclude dirt and with means for 
lubricating the bearing. The bearing 
and housing are surrounded with an an- 
nular rubber cushion formulated so as 
to provide special sound-absorbing 
characteristics and resistance to the ac- 
tion of oil and grease. The bearing is 
inherently alining, thus compensating 
for inaccuracies of set-up and condi- 
tions of shaft misalinement without 
binding or impairing the load-carrying 
capacity of the bearing. 

The unit is said to be free from ob- 
jectionable vibration and to carry sub- 
stantial loads under practically all op- 
erating conditions. These pillow blocks 
which are being made in the 34- and 
one-inch shaft sizes, constitute rugged, 
inexpensive units for wide application 
in those fields requiring anti-friction 
bearings with unusually quiet operating 
characteristics, according to the manu- 
facturer, SKF Industries, Inc. 


Condor 
Marine Exhaust Hose 


YONDOR marine exhaust hose, fabri- 
cated from rubber and duck, has 
been introduced as a substitute for cast- 
iron, steel, and copper exhaust pipes on 
motor boats. The inner tube of the ex- 
haust hose is of heat-resisting rubber; 
while the outer cover is rugged and oil- 


resisting. Between its plies of strong 
duck is embedded a spirally wound 


wire to prevent collapse and to with- 
stand pressure. Designed for wet ex- 
haust on either Diesel or gasoline en- 
gines, the new hose is said to combine 
flexibility and ease of installation with 


Goods 





Condor Marine Exhaust Hose 


ties 


physical proper that have many ad- 
vantages over metal pipe. 

Metal exhaust pipes on crafts oper- 
quickly 
salt and 
acid, 


become 
In both 
sulphuric 


ating in salt water 
pitted and corroded. 
fresh water a weak 
formed when particles of unconsumed 
fuel mix with water, has a rapidly de- 
teriorating effect on metal pipe. Be- 
sides being immune from the effects of 
weak sulphuric acid and salt water, it 
Condor hos: 


e acts aS a 
ibration, 


is claimed that 4 
dampener to noise and Ow- 
ing to its flexibility the new 
be bent around obstructions, and since 
not readily heat 
walls, as does 

Condor hose eliminates the danger of 
discoloring and blistering adjoining 
partitions and bulkheads. The Manhat- 
tan Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc. 


hose can 


trancm) 
transmit 


it does 
metal pipe, 


through its 


Dual Insulated Storage 
Battery 


DUAL insulation for semi-heavy- 
duty storage batteries consists of 


tid aR 
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Cross Section of Globe Battery 












thin, perforated, hard rubber sheets on 
both sides of the positive plates to hold 
the oxides fi i = = Spe 
1] }} e 
ill-TUDDE wv 
Spintex, whi to ris¢ 
and circulate rapidly between the ribb 
partitions, and around and over 
plates. The cross-section 
1f a typical insulated plate assembl 
“with this typ: nsulatior | t 
teries are assembled in durable rd 
rubber containers with a l space 
above and beneath the plates to pe 
ilization I i o€ 
| » 
el ctrolyte. 
This type of construction is said t 
7 


to resist the vibration, wear, 

encountered in 
commercial service on light trucks, tax- 
icabs, delivery cars, etc. In 
the high degree of porosity of the in- 
sulation permits the fast circulation of 
electrolyte. Globe- 


be suitable 
and high temperatures c 
t 
addition, 


power creating 


Union Inc. 


Tire with Double-Action 


Tread 
THE recently introduced U. S, Royal 
DeLuxe tire features a new double 
action tread which is in effect a tread 


Six-row 
tire has 


within a tread. In addition toa 
non-skid block design, the new 
a secondary tread consisting of a mul- 
tiplicity of incision-like de- 
pressions in middle 
This secondary tread is etfec 





angular 
the surface the 
four ribs. 
tive only when the brakes are applied; 
the slots open up to provide 2,500 sharp 
gripping edges. When the car is cruis- 
ing, they close up to form smooth quiet 
rolling ribs. The individual blocks 
the primary tread have been varied 
length so that impact sound cannot be 
built up to a disturbing audible pitch; 
while the grooves have been designed 
for ejecting embedded stones to over- 
come their noisy click on the road sur- 
face. U. S. Tire Dealers Corp., 1790 


Broadway, New York, N. Y 
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Latex Patent Decision by Court of Appeals 


y } RUBBER 
Wont . published the verbatim decision 

i April 23, 1937, by the District 
Apne d States, District of 
in the suit between Vultex 


and Hevea- 


[NDIA 


renderec 
Court of the 
Massachusett 
‘orporation of America et al 
tex Corporation et al 

As the result of an appeal filed in 
January, 1938, Judge Wilson of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit handed down on 
January 10, 1939, a ruling which con- 
District Court decision ex- 
ept that Judge Wilson now declared 
nd patent in = ee Paid 
as valid. Both patents N 3,149 and 
No. 1,682,857 are now here iva valid, 
infringed 


- 
Cor 


Dut not 


erbatim 


Below are given excerpts 
rom the official decision which appear 
to indicate the essence of the opinion. 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit 
October Term, 1938 
yrporation America et al 
laintiffs, cocaine: 
v. 
Heveatex Corporation et al 
De a Appellees 
Appeal from t District C 
of the Ur ni te States 
for the District of Massachusetts 
Before Wilson, Morton and Peters, JJ. 


ourt 


Opinion of the Court 
January 10, 1939 
Wilson, J. This is an appeal from a 
decree of the District Court of Massa- 


dismissing two bills of com- 
were tried together. The 


cons 


husetts 
plaint which 
have 


tw cases been 


appeal. Both cases involve processes 

for vulcanizing the rubber particles in 
Ikea a+ f rit 

suspension ir milky sap of the rub 





ber tree, which is known as latex. The 
crude rubber of commerce is obtained 
; s = 
by coagulating or separating the solid 


rubber particles from the latex. 
The two patents in suit describe proc- 


vulcanizing the rubber par- 


ticles in suspension in the latex and 
before coagulation. Prior to the pat- 
ents in suit there were two processes 


used in vulcanizing rubber known in 


the art as “hot vulcanization” and “cold 
vulcanization.” 

Under the first patent in suit, Ni 
1,443,149, issued to Dr. Phillip Schid- 


rowitz in 1923, on an application filed 
in February, 1922, it is claimed that he 
discovered that it is possible to vulcan- 
ize rubber in the liquid latex without 


coagulation or 
rubber. 

Under the second patent in suit, No. 
1,682,857, issued to Dr. Schidrowitz in 
1928, filed in March, 
the discrete par- 


separation into crude 


on an application 
1923, it is claimed that 
ticles of rubber, which are separated in 
the latex from each other by water, 
may be caused to combine with the sul- 
phur, which is not soluble in water and 
at temperatures below the melting point 
of sulphur. He discovered that the sul- 
phur penetrates the outer shell of the 
jiscrete rubber particles in suspension 
in the liquid latex, and with the aid of 
“low temperature” accelerators vulcan- 
izes the contents at temperatures below 
the boiling point of water. 

It is apparent from the specifications 
tf the Letters Patent and in general 
from the description of the processes 
nvolved in the two patents in issue, 
first patent in suit proposed 
the particles of rubber 
suspended in the latex by the “hot vul- 
canization” process, and the second pat- 
ish vul- 
termed a ‘cold 


hat the 


vulcanization ot 


ent in suit proposes to accomp! 
canization by what is 
vulcanization” process. 

Each method in the respective patents 
n suit differs from the method in use 
Schidrowitz’s alleged dis- 
coveries, in that the vulcanizing ingre- 
dients act upon the rubber particles in 
suspension in the liquid latex instead 
of upon the rubber particles after coag- 
ulation or separation from the latex in 


- TY 
Drier to. ssr, 


the form of dry milled crude rubber. 
The first case involves claims 8, 9, 
19, and 20 of Letters Patent No. 1,443,- 





149; and the second case involves claims 
7, 8, 12, and 16 of Letters Patent No. 
1,682,857—all process clai The Dis- 
‘ict Judge held that as to the patent 


No. 1,682,857 that the claims were not 
not infringed; and in the second patent 
No. 1,682,857 that the claims were not 
valid, but, if valid, were not infringed. 

We think the ruling of the District 
Judge was correct on the evidence that 
there was no infringement of patent 
No. 1,443,149, there being no evidence 
that the defendants did anything more 
than compound the liquid latex with 
sulphur and certain accelerators, but 
did not subject the compound to heat 
or pressure or to any of the vulcanizing 
described, in the first Schidrowitz 
patent in issue.... 

The plaintiffs in their brief to this 
court say: 

“The usual practice of Heveatex Cor- 
poration in selling ‘Formula C’ and 
Type ‘IC’ is to mix the ingredients on 


steps 


receipt of an order and to ship the com- 


pounded latex promptly. It is the usual 
practice of users, who order fortnightly, 
to vulcanize the rubber obtained from 
the latices by coagulation. This is not 
the practice complained of. 

“The acts complained of were the 
shipments of latex substantially vulcan- 
ized when they left the place of busi- 
ness of the defendant, Heveatex Cor- 
poration. This and this only is the in- 
fringement complained of.” ... 

In general, the procedure indicated in 
the second Schidrowitz patent, No. 
1,682,857, differs from the procedure set 
forth in the first Schidrowitz patent, 
No. 1,443,149, in the same way that the 
“cold vulcanization” process, 
when applied to crude rubber, differs 
from the so-called “hot vulcanization” 
process applied to crude rubber. 

It is conceded that latex, when com- 
pounded with sulphur, an accelerator, 
and activator like zinc oxide, may un- 
dergo changes even at room tempera- 
ture and after a time may show in- 
cipient vulcanization. 

If these samples infringed either of 
the Schidrowitz patents, it must have 
been the second patent, since no heat 
was applied by the defendants nor any 
other vulcanizing steps taken before 
shipment. Therefore, upon this record, 
any vulcanizing that occurred must 
have been due to the age of the mixture 
or the temperature to which it may 
have been subjected in transit, and not 
to any intentional act of the defendants. 

The District Court held that claims 
8, 9, 19, and 20 of the second Schid- 
rowitz patent were not valid, as the 
same process was covered by the claims 
of the first patent, and that the mixing 
with latex, sulphur, zinc oxide and cer- 
tain “ultra accelerators” “low tem- 
perature accelerators,” such as piperi- 
dine or a derivative thereof, known in 
the art as “pip-pip,” was in common use 
in the prior art upon milled crude rub- 
ber, and it did not disclose invention 
to apply the same process to latex. . 

The art of vulcanizing rubber is not 
a mechanical process, the result of 
which can be determined within a defi- 
nite degree of certainty, but is an em- 
pirical process. It could only be reached 
by experiment. The chemical changes 
in rubber when vulcanized, or the ac- 
tion of sulphur when combined with it, 
are not understood. If the application 
of what is known as “hot vulcanization” 
in the case of crude rubber when ap- 
plied to latex results in the vulcaniza- 
tion of the particles of rubber in sus- 
pension in the watery latex after the 
application of heat, it does not neces- 


ci 
Vs 


so-called 
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sarily follow that a compound of latex 
with zinc oxide and a “low tempera- 
ture” accelerator without the applica- 
tion of heat or pressure would result 
in the vulcanization of the rubber par- 
ticles in suspension in the liquid latex. 
We think that the discovery of this by 
Dr. Schidrowitz by experimentation 
was a step in advance over the prior 
art, and also of the so-called “hot vul- 
canization” discovered by Schidrowitz 
as applied to latex, and disclosed in the 
first patent in issue, and that the second 
patent was valid. 

The vulcanization of crude rubber by 
the hot and cold method had been in 
use for nearly seventy years and no one 
before Schidrowitz had discovered that 
substantially the same processes, with 
some modifications, could be applied 
to latex before coagulation. This may 
in part have been due to the inability in 
this country readily to obtain a supply 
of latex for experimentation. At least, 
many of the authorities on vulcaniza- 
tion of rubber give credit to Schid- 
rowitz for making the discoveries set 
forth in the two patents in suit.... 

As already pointed out, there was 
clearly no infringement of the first 
Schidrowitz patent. The samples were 
at no time subjected to heat or pressure 
before leaving the defendants’ plant. 

Apparently the cases hinge on the 
proper definition of vulcanization as 
used commercially and in the art. 

The defendants claim and support 
their contention by quoting from Dr. 
Schidrowitz’s testimony in the record 
to the effect, as they claim, that com- 
mercially and in the art, vulcanization 
is a state produced in a particular com- 
pound, in which no further changes 
occur. In other words, while vulcaniza- 
tion is a progressive change in the char- 
acter of the material, it is not until it 
is vulcanized as a finished product for 
a particular use, in which case no fur- 
ther change takes place, that commer- 
cially it is termed vulcanized. . . 

Evidently the defendants’ samples 
were not vulcanized latex, nor do the 
defendants use any process that pro- 
duces:a vulcanized latex as that term 
is used commercially or in the art. An 
essential characteristic of a vulcanized 
product, commercially and in the art, 
whether crude rubber or rubber par- 
ticles suspended in latex, is whether by 
the treatment they received they have 
acquired fixed and determined charac- 
teristics for a certain use which do not 
materially change with the lapse of 
time... . 

While technically there was evidence 
of vulcanization to a certain degree, it 
was not evidence of a final and complete 
vulcanization such as would fix the 
characteristics of the sample for a par- 
ticular use. To hold that there was in- 
fringement upon this testimony would 
give the plaintiffs a monopoly that the 
patent statute does not contemplate, 
since the use of such compounded mix- 
tures by a customer who treated it to 
secure vulcanization to a degree suit- 








Dr. Ivan Ostromislensky 


Ivan Ostromislensky 
NGINA PECTORIS brought death, 


on January 16, to the noted Russian 
scientist, Ivan Ivanovich Ostromis- 
lensky, Born in Moscow on September 
8, 1880, he was graduated from the 
Second Military Academy (Cadet Corps 
of Katerine the Great) in Moscow in 
1895. Then until 1899 he studied at 
Polytechnicum of Moscow, and after 
majoring in chemistry at the University 
of Zurich in Switzerland in 1902 he 
received his Ph.D. Four years later 
the university conferred an M.D. degree 
upon him. The next vear he received 
the degree of Chem.E. from the Karls- 
ruhe Polytechnicum in Germany. 
From 1907 to 1912 Dr. Ostromislen- 
sky served as an assistant professor of 





able for his purpose, would be liable to 
a claim of infringement. It would be 
impossible to make up a compound 
that, before being used by a customer, 
might not show evidence of progressive 
vulcanization and subject either the 
seller or the buyer to a suit for in- 
fringement. This accidental incomplete 
vulcanization of a compounded latex is 
not covered by the patent which clearly 
contemplates a vulcanization which is 
complete although it may be light. The 
District Judge found, adopting the de- 
fendants’ argument, that “defendant’s 
product is not a vulcanized latex nor 
does defendant use any process which 
produces a vulcanized latex.” . 

We think the District Court erred in 
holding that the second patent in suit 
disclosed no invention over the first or 
over the prior art. The second patent 
being held valid but not infringed the 
decrees of the District Court should be 
affirmed. 

The decrees of the District Court dis- 
missing the bills are affirmed with costs. 


OBITUARY 


wi 
We 





chemistry in Polytechnicum of Moscow, 
Moscow University, and the School of 
Dentistry of Moscow. In 1911 he 
founded his own chemical and chemo- 
therapeutical research laboratories 
where he engaged in the development 
of synthetic rubber. Besides he made 
many discoveries conducting research 
in chemical and pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations. In 1917 he became a professor 
at the University of Nijny-Novgorod. 


From 1916 until he fled Russia in 1921 
he was also Director of the Chemo- 
therapeutical Division of the Moscow 


Scientific Institute. In 1921 he lectured 
at the Polytechnical Institute in Riga, 
Latvia. 

At the request of the United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., Dr. Os- 
tromislensky came to this country in 
1921 to join the company’s researcl 
staff. From 1922 to 1926 in its general 
laboratories he pursued his studies of 
synthetic rubber and a process of vul- 
canization of rubber without sulphur 

In 1922 he founded the Ostro Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc., 305 E. 63rd 
St., New York, for pharmaceutical re- 
search. Later he conducted research 
in the use of polymerized vinyl chlo- 
rides for the Eastman Kodak Co., and 
acted as consulting chemist. Besides, 
Dr. Ostromislensky published numer- 
ous experimental works and obtained 
many patents. 

He was a member of the American 
Chemical Society, the Russian Medical 
Society, and the London Royal Society 


of Arts. His hobbies were literature 
and music, 
Funeral services were held at the 


Russian Orthodox Church of Christ the 
Savior, New York, on January 20. He 
was cremated in Fresh Pond Cremato- 
rium, Mount Olivet Cemetery, 
Pond, Long Island. 

Surviving are his widow, a daughter, 
and son. 


Fresh 


James A. Donnelly 
AFTER a lengthy q 


Donnelly, 50, long manager of 
wholesale sales of the footwear division, 
United States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn., died on January 2 at Holy Name 
Hospital, Teaneck, N. J. He joined the 
company 32 years ago as a clerk in the 
footwear division, finally taking charge 
of jobbing activities. 

His parents and a daughter survive 
him. 

A requiem mass was said January 5 
at St. Francis R. C. Church, Ridgefield 
Park, N. J. Burial was in Hackensack, 
N. J 


illness James A 





SAYS A RECENT ISSUE OF THE N.S.C. 
Safe Worker: “You can’t earn a living 
in a hospital.” 
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Westinghouse — & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., through President 
George H. Bucher recently announced, 


1 view of slightly improved business,” 








partial restoration of pay reductions 
among salaried employes, all of whom 
ast Tune received a 10% cut in the com- 
panys retre nent n ve agains le 

lining business. Those earning $125 or 
ess as May, about 5,000 saluried 
workers, or more than one-third of 
t >€ alte ted by the June Te lu t T 

were restored to their former rates 
Despite fluctuating business conditions 
the Westinghouse wage and salary 
plan, under which all employes have re 

ceived extra pay ea I but one 
tor nea t i V¢ s S € 


St., New Yc rk, 'N Y., announ asad that 


e Jar v 3. Walter A. Graham, 815 
South Hill St. Los Angeles, Calif., has 
been its crude rubber representative or 
the Pacifi Coast He forme actec 
as buyer in the Far Eastern markets 
for the Firestone Tire & Rubber ( 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Greetings, Calendars, and 
Souvenirs 
Wortp 


eee 
WoOWIiNg 


RUBBER 
the fc 


INDIA 


vledge s 


The staff of 





acknov 

holiday mementos: 
midget RCA Victor radio from 
Godtrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass 
Pocket memorandum books from 
Paterson, N. J. 

Metal 





Rovle & Sons, 
A leather wallet from Rare 
Products Co., Belleville, N 4} 
greeting cards from 
{ ptical Co., Rochester, 
Liner & Mfg. C 
3artle, ot 2, &. 
-mours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
ni 1, l.; Kenneth R. Elwell, La 
Grange, IIl.; W. Maxson and R. E. 
Powers, of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O.; G. F. Greeves-Carpenter, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; E. A. Hauser, of Mass- 


achusetts Institute of Technology, 








> d 
lieve and, Jeg oe. 








Cambridge, Mass.; Prosper hole 
1 Jules Muehlstein, f H Istein 
& Co., Inc., 122 E. 42nd St., New York 


Mass ° 
J -klen, of National Rubber 
Machinery Co., Akron; David C 


James, and David C. Scott, Jr., of 
Henry L. Scott Co., 101 Blackstone St., 


Providence, R. I.; Bevis Longstre f 
Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. J.; H. Wal 
er Grote, of United Carbon Co., 
Charleston, W. Va.; Vansul, Inc., 
Englew od, N. J.; Vultex Chemical C 
. Mass.. Techn. Rubberprod 
Soes re ig x, Holland; 
1 Wishnic F Wishnick- 
295 “9h Ave., New 


( pr acc emin 
and Robert 
Tumpeer, Inc., 
York. 

Useful calendars from Advanx Tyre 
& Rubber Co., Pty. Ltd, Sydney, 
N.S.W., Australia; General Atlas Car- 
bon Co., 60 Wall St., New York; Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y..; 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron; 
Otto Krahn, Hambure, Germany; La- 
velle Rubber Co., 424 N. Wood St., 
Chicago; National Rubber Machinery 
Co.; Northwestern Rubber Co., Lither- 
land, Liverpool, England: The Oak 
Rav renna, O ° S rciedad 
ica Argentina de Alpar- 
s 1053, 
Argentina: and C. K. Wi 


Buenos 





Lombard Squires recently 
his position research chemist for the 
Kaysam Corp f America, 
N. J. Effective February 1, he assumed 
new duties as a member of the Chemical 
Division of the Ammonia Department 
f E. I du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del, After graduat- 
iversity of Kentucky in 
Squires was instructor in the 
Engineering Department at 
tts Institute of Technology 
nber, 1935, when he joined 


g from the Un 
1929, Mr 


Chemic:z 


’ 






1e Kavsam research staff. 





India Rubber World 





Rubber Reclaimers Association held a 
luncheon on January 17 at 
Hote, New York, N. Ya 
vhen tl wing officers were: 
coins nt, > J. Brandt, Phila- 
Rubber _ se Akron, O.; 


meeting and 


the Biltmore 





uck Chemical Division, United States 
Rubber Products, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 


secretary, Mrs. M. B. Mil- 
H. Ding- 
Rubber Co., Akron: Clark 
Rubber 


Good- 


mon, Xylos 
W. Harrison, Blo 
Co.,. Chester; Pa.; E. H. Brooks, 

ar Lh & Rubber (| kro and 
W m. Welch, Midwest Rubber “ee Brsog 
ing Co., East St, Louis, Ill. 


ymingdale 


Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morrisville, 
Pa., operated during the past few 
months without any curtailment in 
working hours. The company and the 
United Rubber One of America 








a new ment giving em- 
ploves a more ral vacation policy 
ind some increaseés in minim um wages. 
The committee arranging the ynfer 


“In these pe of tole 
.od to see instances 
tisfactory 
employes have 
50 years of 


ence reporte d, 
ial turmoil it is x 
thi . ] 


‘ ela Bo) oa 
that the company and its 
passed through more than 
pe ice.” 

Commodity Exchange, Inc., 81 Broad 
St., New York, N. Y., held a meeting 
of the board of governors on January 19 
at which Charles Slaughter was elected 
president, succeeding Floyd Keeler, who 
was named a vice president to represent 
the rubber group, succeeding H. A. 
Astlett. M. A, Wehncke was reelected 
treasurer for a third term. 


Foster Dee Snell, consulting chemist 
and engineer, 305 Washington St., 
3rooklyn, N. Y., addressed the Dayton 
Section, A.C.S., January 10, and the 
Toledo Section, January 11, “Some 
Factors in Detergency,” and the Alumni 
Chemical Society of Brooklyn College, 
January 25 on “Opportunities in Indus- 
try for Chemistry Graduates.” 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. has an- 
nounced that Harry E. Thompson, for- 
merly electrical engineer in charge of 

‘ubber insulation development and re- 
search at its Pawtucket plant, recently 
was transferred to the company’s en- 
gineering headquarters at Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N, Y. Mr. Thompson was a 
member of the executive committee of 
both the Rhode Island Rubber Club 
and the Providence Section of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers and is a committee member in the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 
His new connection will broaden the 
scope of his duties and responsibilities 
with the Anaconda company. 
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Phillips Studio 


Arthur H. Nellen 


Development Manager 


Arthur H. Nellen, who was just 
elected chairman of the New York 
Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., has 


been associated with the rubber indus- 
try, with only one interruption, a year 
in the Gas Defense Division, Chemical 
Warfare Service, U.S.A., since gradua- 
tion in 1917 from Penn State as a Bach- 
elor of Science. He started out with 
The Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, 
O., and in 1919 and 1920 was com- 
pounder for Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. In 1921 he returned to the Republic 
company, first as compounder, then su- 
perintendent of the mill and calender 
departments, and later as_ technical 
superintendent. 

Lee Tire & Rubber Co. took over The 
Republic Rubber Co. in 1923, and Mr. 
Nellen became chief chemist, and man- 
ager of development for Lee Tire & 
Rubber Co., Conshohocken, Pa., is 1924, 
the position he has today. 

Mr. Nellen has written many inter- 
esting papers on rubber and tires and 
has taken out several patents, particu- 
larly concerning tires. While at college 
Mr. Nellen was a member of Alpha 
Gamma Rho and Phi Kappa Phi, an 
honorary fraternity, and since then has 
become associated with the American 
Society for Testing Materials, Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, and the Franklin 
Institute. 

Golf, motor boating, and 
bridge, and chess not at all seriously, 
are his interests after his family and 
work. 

Mr. Nellen was born in New York, 
N. Y., on March 11, 1896, and now re- 
sides in Merion, Pa. He has a son, 14, 
and a daughter, 10. 


playing 


Huge Ford Exhibit to 
Inelude Rubber Processing 


Production” to 


n+ 


The “Ford Cycle of 
be exhibited at the Ford Exposition 
the New York World’s Fair this year 


a ate tara eer 
will contain 87 individual displays 


ering the most important processes in 
the conversion of 27 raw materials from 
the ground to finished car parts. The 
exhibit will be in the form of a huge 
turntable, 100 feet in diameter at the 
base and 30 feet high, with steps to 
give it a wedding-cake shape. Weigh- 
ing 152 tons, the turntable was con- 
structed of 36,000 board feet of lumber, 
14,000 board feet of plywood, and 32 
ribs of structural steel. It will float on 
a hidden pontoon in a circular moat 
containing 20,000 gallons of water, this 
being considered the most efficient 
means of achieving silent operation and 
minimum power requirements. Cen- 
tered on a king pin, the turntable will 
be driven by a two h.p. motor at a 
maximum speed of six revolutions per 
hour. The wooden steps will be cov- 
ered with white linoleum. There are 
133,600 moving parts, electrically pow- 
ered at a cost of less than 25¢ per hour, 
in the assembly. 

Beginning at the lower step the prog- 
ress of each raw material will be shown 
by striking models, most of them ani- 
mated and with representations of 
human figures or animals to add inter- 
est to the scene. Most of the upper 
structures which depict processing ma- 
chinery are constructed of wood or 
plastics. Lines of trains, trucks, ships, 
etc., will be indicated between displays, 
showing the major means of trans- 
portation for each material. Before 
starting construction of the final dis- 
plays a %4-inch-to-the-foot scale model 
of the entire turntable with its 87 com- 
plete displays was made and studied 
From sketches and drawings of this 
model the final displays were built and 
assembled. 

Rubber is one of 27 raw materials 
included in the exhibit, three essential 
operations being covered by animated 
displays: tapping a rubber tree; milling 
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rubber on a mill; and molding rubber 
in a watch-case tire-press. Entering 
this processing picture is the cotton 


line which shows picking and ginning 
operations prior to use for tire con- 
struction. A sulphur bin is also con- 
nected with the rubber processing ex- 


hibit. 





U. S. Rubber Co. 


United States Rubber Co., 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.,, 
vantage of the option in its indenture 
and redeemed $1,000,000 worth of its 
42% Sinking Fund bonds, issued on 
July 1, 1938, on December 31. This un- 
expected action anticipated by three 
years the first required due date 
for any sinking fund redemption of the 
company’s first mortgage and collateral 
trust indenture bonds. At the same time 
U.S. Rubber paid off the $800,000 mort- 
gage assumed when it purchased its of- 
fice building at 1790 Broadway and also 
retired $342,000 in debenture bonds of 
a subsidiary company. 

The calling of $1,000,000 in the first 
mortgage bonds reduced the ] 
dated funded indebtedness of the com 
pany and subsidiaries to $44,950,000, of 
which the company itself holds $950,000 
in its own insurance and employe 
funds. 

The company recently 
tion of its plant 
N. J., to an industrial concern 
F. T. C. Charges U. S. Rubber with Tire 

Price Discrimination 


1790 


took ad- 





cons 








leased a p< 


»w ~Brunswick, 





the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission on January 9, 
1939, the United States Rubber Co. and 


In a complaint released by 


ne of its subsidiaries. U. S. Tire Dea 

ers Corp. are charged with violation of 
the Robinson-P \ hat they 
hav € caced ur wi N e dis rim- 





John Mills, Jr 
Model of “The 


Ford Cvele of 


Production” Tire 


Molding Press Unit for Ford Exhibit 





ination in connection with the sale of 
automotive vehicle tires 
It is alleged that the ettect of the 


aforesaid practices is and has been sub- 





stantially to lessen and injure compe- 
titio n the ibution and sale of 
automobile tires between the respond- 





ire manufacturers, and 
brand and other 
receiving the 


ents 
between the spe cial 
customers of respondents 


fit of such price discrimination and 





r tire dealers paying a higher price 






































f 
for answer- 
F. B. Davis, president and chairman 
he board of directors ot | > 
Rubber, on January 9 acknowledged 
the receipt of the complaint and stated 
that the npany always had and 
would cont.nually endeavor to conduct 
its business in accordar wit 
i 1 ¢ nteres tile pul 
ing the ympany’s dealers, 
and sto kholders 
Mr Davis Sa 1 he “believes that 
when _ the pany’s merchandising 
pi es art lly explained, the Com- 
miss S roval will be forthcom- 
ing.’ 
New Division 
Mr. Davis recently announced that 
n January 1 met Sheahan, opera- 
tions manage S. Rubber’s De- 
troit and Ind lis plants, was ap- 
D inted, bes les, gener } manager f tl 
new Automotive Divi of the com- 
pany. The operations of this division, 
with headquarters at Detroit, will in- 
clude all the many ducts developed 
and sold bv the rubber company in its 
various f s for use of automobile 
makers in the manufacture of cars 
Bristol Plant News 
United States Rubber Products, I1 
S sé ga re the valuation 
< rope Bristol Herman 
{ in r 
ner € T 
( I S 1 t 
n awaits ecisior 
pi n of s in New York upon 
. 1 er-pr sal f the town officials 
Re ds s t 
Assess s ass 
nes I e Ur € s 
TI Ne W Tk sey 1 
ber Products, I tt 
figure I led taxes 
= > a! d i d T _~— OT 
an I st n Thames St 
and land on State St. Total valuation 
was set at $1,328,000, which included 


$725,500 for buildin improve- 


ments, $74,500 for land, 


and 
and $528,000 for 


The na- 


tangible persona roper 
ture of the inter proposition was not 
disclosed 

Tr n eft r 4 secure he retention 
of the Providence, n & Bristol 





branch of t! New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad system, operating 
between Providence and Bristol, a hear- 
held recently at Providence 
Island Public Utili- 


Although great stress 


ing was 
before 
ties Commission 


the Rhode 


was made as to the benefits of the 
branch road to the residential and busi- 
ness interests of the 14 miles traversed, 
the commission granted the road's peti- 
tion for abandonment of the passenger 
service, but disallowed the discontinu- 
ance of the freight service and ordered 
its resumption as soon as possible. The 
road bed of the Bristol branch, badly 
wrecked by the hurricance and flood of 
September 21, has not been operated 
Among those who appeared at 
Hitchborn, 
manager, U. S. Rubber, 


since, 


the hearing was George F. 


general traffic 


who pointed out the importance to the 
corporation of the resumption of 
freight service, He said in part that 


the company’s plant at Bristol, which 
employs about 1,200 persons when op- 
erated at peak capacity, might be 
move to some other section 
service is not restored. He 
that the concern manufac- 
the Bristol plant insulated 
wire, a highly competitive commodity, 
and that it has a large investment in 
the Rhode Island plant. 


t 


forced to 
if freight 
explained 
tured in 


<ntertainment, distribution of gifts, 
and general dancing marked the sixth 
annual Christmas party of the Em- 
ployes’ Association of the Bristol plant 
of U. S. Rubber Products, More than 
500 attended, including several plant of- 
ficials, 


Tire Distributers Meet 


The 1939 Dealer Advisory Council of 
U. S. Tire Dealers Corp., at its first 
meeting, January 13 and 14, at the U. S. 
Rubber Detroit plant, discussed 
jects of mutual interest and benefit to 
the nation-wide U. S. independent deal- 
er organization, the and the 
consumer, Also 


in 
in 


28 
SuD- 





company 


attending this g: 





g were the retiring 1938 mez 





several members of 


the original 1937 
officials, and mem- 
office sales and ad- 


mpany 






2 in 


Dealer 


The 
consists of 


mld 
Advisory Council 
1939 the following rey 
sentative independent dealers: Marion 
E. Thackston, of Thackstén Bros. Tire 
Co., Huntington, W. Va.; : 
Schwegman, president, Harrison Tire 
& Rubber Co., Cincinnati, O.;: A. P. 
Woehrle, president, Beverly Rubber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; J. E. Richardson, 
Tyler Ser Station, Tyler, Tex.; 
ge Erwin, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Greenberg, City Tire Co., 


Charlies S. 








e 


Geo 





Irving 1 I 
Springfield, Mass.; Hugh J. Ahearn, of 
the J. W 


assidy Tire & Auto Supply 
Co., Chicago, IIL; 
( 





Ed Owen, Standard 
Tire Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Roger 





S. Marshall, Santa Monica, Calif.: and 
Ted Shoup, Klamath Falls, Oreg. They 





ved 


rece 





proposed 1939 advertising 
promotion program and ina 
resolution adopted at the close of the 
meeting “wholeheartedly endorsed the 
program.” 

\nother feature of the meeting was a 
general review of tire design, manufac- 
ture i as conducted by U. S 
tire engineers, given by Dr. Sidney M. 
Cadwell, director of development, 
U. S. Rubber. 


and sales 


and testing 


tire 
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Representing the company from the 
New York headquarters were L. D. 
Tompkins, vice iJ. S;. Dire 
Dealers Corp.; H. N. Hawkes, general 
sales manager; H. A. Farr, assistant 
general sales manager. J. C. Ray, man- 
ager, branch sales; C. A. Ostrom, 
manager, sales operating department; 
R. W. Collings, manager, automobile 
tire department; J. S. Shields, manager, 
farm tire department; R. L. Whisler, 
manager, truck tire department; F. 
M. Stewart, manager, advertising and 


president, 


sales promotion department. Also 
present were J. B, Brady, San Fran- 
icsco, general manager, Pacific Coast 


division, and the following divisional 
managers: C. M. Baker, Atlanta; C. J. 
Pike, Boston; H. C. McDermott, Chi- 
cago; T. E. Berry, Dallas; H. O. Bock, 
Detroit; D. W. Walsh, Kansas City; 
C. W. Ort, Los Angeles; A, B. Fennell, 
New York; J. D. Ferris, Portland, 
Oreg.; and M. N. Brady, St, Louis. 

Announcement that U. S._ Tire 
Dealers Corp. has sold its last remain- 
ing company-owned store, fulfilling a 
policy adopted at the time the U. S. 
Tire Dealers Mutual Corp. was formed, 
and that its retail replacement tire 
business now follows a policy of dis- 
tribution through independent dealers, 
featured the rubber company’s annual 
sales conference held recently at its 
Detroit plant, 

Mr. Davis, who addressed the annual 
conference of district and divisional 
sales managers of the U. S. Tire Deal- 
ers Corp., in Detroit, Mich., on January 
11, stated the outlook for 1939 was most 
promising; he further declared that 
United States tire dealers throughout 
the nation could look forward to a most 
satisfactory and profitable year for he 
believes that automobile tire replace- 
ment sales in 1939 would exceed the 
high rate established in the latter part 
of 1938. 








Packings Executive 


W. A. Tipton, manager, Packing 
Sales, Mechanical Goods Division, 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., at 
a recent meeting of the board of the 
Mechanical Packing Association, 17 
John St., New York, was appointed a 
director of the association’s rubber di- 
vision. 





Chiorinated Rubber 
‘inishes 
(Continued from page 52) 


exposure to Florida salt atmosphere 
and tropical sunlight. As an indication 
of their flexibility and adhesion to 
metal, sheet metal coated two vears 
prior to testing may be bent double 
without cracking the finish. Flat metal 
sheet coated with Roxaprene may be 
stamped, drawn, and knurled to form 
bottle or jar cans without breaking or 
scratching the film. In addition to use 
on metal, these coatings may be used 
on wood, asbestos, cement board, and 
many other materials. 
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OHIO expects 1939 to be a good year. 
Dealers’ stocks are low; and should 
business men decide to expand or mod- 
ernize their plants, much profitable ac- 
tivity will result therefrom. Automo- 
tive parts makers have been enjoying 
good business owing to the spurt of 
automobile output and hope it will con- 
tinue. Tire manufacturers also are en- 
thusiastic about this year’s prospects. 


Goodyear News 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, recently delivered to the United 
States Navy, K-2, said to be the largest 
non-rigid dirigible in the world. Built 
by Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp., the giant 
ship is 232 feet long, 76.5 in diameter, 
and has a volume of 404,000 cubic feet. 
The cabin has a capacity of eight pas- 
sengers. Sleeping quarters are provided 
with Airfoam chair cushions utilized at 
night for mattresses, marking the first 
time this material has been used in 
lighter-than-air construction. 


Forecast for 1939 


President Paul W. Litchfield, in a 
year-end statement regarding the rub- 
ber industry, stated: 

“After a low rate of production in 
the early months of 1938, as a result 
of the inventory situation and curtail- 
ment in the motor industry, tire manu- 
facturing has picked up substantially 
and enters the new year with prospects 
more favorable than in some time. To- 
tal tire production in 1938 is now esti- 
mated at 40,000,000 units. This reflects 
primarily a decline in sales of tires to 
automobile manufacturers from 23,150,- 
000 in 1937 to 11,300,000 in 1938. Re- 
placement sales have held up well, es- 
pecially in recent months, and probably 
exceeded the 1937 total, which was 29,- 
700,000 units. Tire inventories in the 
hands of manufacturers have been re- 
duced from 10.768.090 at the end of 
1937 to about 8,500,000 at the present 
time. They are now probably below a 
normal level, when account is taken of 
the increased number of types and sizes 
of tires that must be carried in stock to 
meet current needs. 

“In view of the high rate at which 
automobile assemblies are proceeding 
and the large demand for tires for re- 
placement purposes that is expected 
from those who purchased new cars in 
1935, 1936, and 1937, as well as from 
the owners of older motor vehicles, 
tire production and sales should con- 
tinue at a favorable level for some 
months to come.” 


“Homecoming Week” Celebration 


Goodyear has. planned important 
conferences at Akron this month. The 
Inter-Plant Conference, to be attended 
by about 70 factory heads of outlving 
company plants, including production, 
engineering, development, etc., men, is 
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scheduled for the week of February 12. 
These executives will stay over for the 
sales conference and Homecoming, 
which will start on February 19. The 
sales conference and Homecoming 
celebration should attract 1,800, includ- 
ing Goodyear salesmen, district man- 
agers, and principal store managers. 
Various groups figure in the Home- 
coming: sales and manufacturing, ex- 
port and domestic, 

The climax of the Homecoming will 
be the formal dedication of a bronze 
statue of Charles Goodyear on Febru- 
ary 23, presented by the company to 
the city of Akron in observance of the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of vulcanization. 





Faultless Building Tribute 
to Frank Miller 


T. W. Miller, Jr., vice president, The 
Faultless Rubber Co., manufacturer of 
rubber sundries and specialties, Ash- 
land, recently announced that the new 
Frank Miller Memorial Building, erect- 
ed by Mr. Miller, his brother, and a 
sister in memory of their brother 
Frank, is a large brick recreation center 
with separate facilities for men and 
women employes of the company. In- 
cluded are a large kitchen for prepar- 
ing refreshments for parties frequently 
held, lounge rooms, ping pong and pool 
tables, radios, victrolas, reading racks, 
bowling alleys, locker rooms with 
showers and dressing tables. As a per- 
son enters the building, he sees a large 
painting, in color, of Frank Myers 
Miller beside his airplane, taken a few 
days before he lost his life last spring 
in a fatal crash accompanied by Robert 
Riley, his friend and foreman of the 
Faultless compound rooms. The late 
Mr. Miller joined the company on De- 
cember 1, 1937, going into the com- 
pound room and being largely responsi- 
ble for the handling of crude rubber. 
He had previously been with Meyer & 
Brown Corp., a New York brokerage 
house, where he learned about the 
commodity by working on the rubber 
docks handling, inspecting, and report- 
ing on types of shipments received by 
the corporation. 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, ac- 
cording to President J. P. Seiberling, in 
1938 enjoyed its most profitable year 
since 1931. He considers the outlook 
for the company’s business in 1939 most 
encouraging with respect to increased 
sales volume. Seiberling sells its tire 
and tube products only through inde- 
pendent dealers and last year added 576 
dealers to its list. Officers of the com- 
pany follow: F. A. Seiberling, chairman 
of the board; J. P. Seiberling, president; 
W. A. M. Vaughan, executive vice pres- 
ident; J. L. Cochrun, vice president in 
charge of sales; H. P. Schrank, vice 


president in charge of production; C. 
W. Seiberling, vice president and treas- 
urer; W. E. Palmer, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer; C. E. Jones, comptrol- 
ler; H. E. Thomas, assistant secretary; 


A. C. Blinn, C. W. Enyart, Robert 
Guinther, E. J. Smail, Jr., Messrs. 
Schrank and Vaughan, and F. A., C. 


W., and J. P. Seiberling, directors. 

J. P. Seiberling on January 12 ad- 
dressed the Orrville, O., Rotary and 
Exchange clubs on “The Romance of 
Rubber,” tracing its history since the 


America to the present 


discovery of ®) 


day. 


General Tire News 


William O’Neil, president, and L, A. 
McQueen, sales manager, of the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, head a 
group of sales and factory officials con- 
ducting a series of conferences in vari- 
ous key cities throughout the United 
States. Each of these conferences is 


being attended by from 400 to 600 Gen- 
eral Tire dealers and their salesmen. 
[Two-day sessions are being held in 


each of fifteen of the largest cities in 
.the country, with a banquet closing the 
first day’s activities. The conference 
schedule opened in November and will 
continue until March. Emphasis is 
being concentrated on General’s newly 
expanded truck tire line and on the 
Dual 10 and 8 passenger car tires 
O’Neil Discusses “The American Way” 
As a result of observing European 
industrial conditions during an extended 
trip last ‘year, Mr. O’Neil has sumn 
rized his conclusions in a pamphlet 
titled, ‘“Let’s Stick to the Ar 


1a- 





en- 


nerican 


Way!” 

Some excerpts, as given here, are 
worthy of serious consideration when 
determining future American policies 


America sticks to the 
American way of doing things, it wi 


ave every reasor t { the nhapp 


yuntry in the world 


“As long as 





“We are not happy enough in Amer- 
ica. The troubles that we have, as a 
nation,, seem a lot worse to us than 


have 


have the 


they really We become 
used to adversity as people 
of many of the countries of Europe. 

“If more of us could see, at first- 
hand, the conditions that exist in many 
parts of Europe, we would be very 
much better satisfied with our lot. 

“Young men in America have an op- 
portunity to rise to higher economic 
levels and to more important and re- 
sponsible jobs, which is denied them 
nearly everywhere in Europe. 

“In the United States, workmen, on 
the average, are bigger capitalists than 
are many of the capitalists themselves, 
in countries of Europe. 

“Laboring people are extremely class- 
conscious in Europe. If a man is a tire- 
builder, his son and his grandson are 


are. not 
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pretty sure to be tire-builders. If he 
should want to go into a different job 
than that handed down from generation 
to generation, members of his own 
class call him ‘stuck up.’ 

“American workers are adaptable; 
European workers are not. At least 
60% of the jobs that exist in America 
today were not known five years ago. 
These new jobs have been made pos- 
sible by the development of labor-sav- 
ing machinery. 

“Many of them are merchandising 
and distribution jobs, for it takes eight 
times as many persons to merchandise 
and sell an article as it does to make it, 
in the first place. 

“The development of labor-saving 
machinery has helped, not hurt, the 
American worker. By lowering produc- 
tion costs, labor-saving machinery has 
been largely responsible for the in- 
crease of more than 500% in the past 
five years, in the production of mechan- 
cal rubber goods. 

“Such machinery not cut 
the number of production hours for 
labor. More labor-hours are being ex- 
pended in the rubber industry today 
than ever before. ... 

“The so-called ‘share the work’ idea 
hurts the poor man, not the rich man. 
It hurts the faithful worker, who should 
be earning enough to enable him to 
start building a house and purchase 
other comforts, the production of which 
would give employment to other per- 
sons. 

“Instead, it takes away his happiness 
by cutting his yearly wage down to a 
point where he can afford to buy only 
the bare necessities of life. 

“If the regular employes of any com- 
pany were allowed to work a few extra 
hours a week during times of peak pro- 
duction, they could be assured of stabil- 
ity of employment at comfortable 
wages, in nearly every case. 

“If, however, new workmen have to 
be added to the payroll when work is 
at the peak, in order to make more 
members for the unions, and if the work 

be done, when production falls off, 
must be shared among both old and new 
workers, then none will earn enough 
in a year to be comfortable. 

“I came home f Europe, con- 


has down 


from 
vinced that the most important thing 
for us to do, in America, is to learn 
our own particular jobs better. We 
concentrate on better salesman- 
home and abroad. There 
are plenty of markets that haven't been 
touched yet.” 


must 


ship, both at 


Outlook for 1939 
David M. Goodrich, chairman, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, believes the rub- 











ber industry has come into 1939 with 
high hopes for a good business year. If 
current estimates of 1939 automobile 
production—3,400,000 cars and trucks 


against 2,600,000 in 1938—are correct, 
( ginal equipment tires 
Indicative of 


estimated that 


,000,000 more ori 
will be sold this year 


the trend 


60% of all farm tractors built last year 


had rubber tires, as compared with 14% 
in 1935. In the last few months an 
encouraging increase in replacement 
tire sales has been recorded, and this 
higher pace should carry well into 1939. 
Total tire shipments of some 48,000,000 
casings in 1939 would therefore appear 
to be an attainable goal. Such a figure 
would represent a 16% gain over esti- 
mated shipments of 43,000,000 tires in 
1938. 

New markets have been opened for 
rubber in the tremendous transit in- 
dustry where at the end of 1938 more 
than 800 street cars in the United States 
were equipped with rubber springs and 
“sandwich” rubber wheels, Scientific 
studies that have already resulted in 
the use of rubber in more than 32,000 
different articles are setting the stage 
for the rubber industry’s future. With 
new and important products being de- 
veloped, the rubber industry is now 
standing on the threshold of the most 
significant period in its history. 


Factory in Rumania 


Rumanian interests acting in con- 
junction with the Rumanian govern- 
ment are now building a modern tire 
and tube factory at Baicoiu, near Bucha- 
rest, to be completed about April 1. 
This corporation will manufacture rub- 
ber goods to supply the needs of the 
country and will be known as the Ban- 
loc Mfg. Co., named for the royal estate 
of Princess Elizabeth. 

All equipment for the plant has been 
purchased in the United States and for 
most part in the Akron area. 

Goodrich was selected by Banloc as 
the source of technical information, and 
products of Goodrich quality will be 
produced. Goodrich, however, has no 
financial investment in the Rumanian 
venture 

Early Pneumatic Tire Salesman 

William J. McKeown, first pneu- 
matic tire salesman ever assigned to 
the Chicago district, received his 20- 
year service pin last month at a sales 
conference in Akron, according to A. 
C. Kelly, Goodrich Chicago district 
manager. Mr. McKeown joined Good- 
rich in 1910, the year pneumatic tires 
began to be accorded national accep- 
tance for “horseless carriages” although 
the first pneumatics for a commercial 
vehicle were built by Goodrich in 1896 
for Alexander Winton. The veteran 
Chicago tire salesman became a mem- 
ber of The Fred Allen Auto Supply 
Co., pioneer Chicago tire distributer in 








1915 and rejoined Goodrich in January, 
1919. His entire service with the Good- 


~l, 


company has been in the Chicag 
district where he is now in charge of 
! Ipany’s aeronautic sales in addi- 
his other duties, 











NEW JERSEY 
rity of New Jersey rubber 
business is 


trend, causir 


report 





early spring wi 
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show a still further improvement. Some 
manufacturers have taken advantage of 
the year-end season to overhaul ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, recently 
announced that business for 1938 was 
very satisfactory and that present vol- 
ume is good. The company expects 
higher prices to prevail before long. 
L. M. Oakley, an executive of the com- 
pany, returned from an extensive busi- 
ness trip through New England. 


Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, finds 
the hard rubber situation unchanged. 


John Exton Thropp, late president of 
Wm. R. Thropp & Sons, manufacturer 
of rubber machinery, Trenton, left 
$100,000 to his daughter, Elizabeth T. 
Burroughs, $10,000 to his son, William 
R. Thropp, and the residue of his estate 
and personal effects to his widow, 
Helen W. Thropp. Stock in the Thropp 
company is directed to be held in trust 
for his wife and son. 


Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, reports 
business normal after slowing up for 
inventory taking. 


Nearpara Rubber Co., Trenton, is ex- 
periencing a better demand for re- 
claimed rubber. The company recently 
installed new equipment in anticipation 
of late winter orders. 


Percy W. Limouze, receiver, Gibral- 
tar Tire & Rubber Corp., West New 
York, N. J., recently filed his sixth and 
final account covering the periods from 
April 20, 1928, to December 14, 1938, in 
the Court of Chancery of New Jersey, 
which on January 9 approved the ac- 
count and directed distribution of the 
balance in his hands. After payment of 
allowances, there will be a balance of 
about $5,000 for distribution among 
the bondholders whose claims aggre- 
gate in excess of $40,000. 


Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, 
stated that there appears to be a steady 
market for mechanical goods with a 
little improvement in the demand. 


Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, 
finds business picking up with orders 
better for mechanical goods. 


Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
continues to operate with two shifts on 
molded goods, President Harry W. 
Roberts sees the demand for druggists’ 
sundries rather good for this time of 
the year, 





THE BureAU OF THE CENSUS PRELIM- 
inary report on the domestic rubber 
boot and shoe manufacturing industry 
shows 11 establishments for 1937, 
12 in 1935 and 13 in 1933; av- 
18,139 in 1937; 17,- 


against 


rage wage earners: 


246 in 1935. Wages paid increased 
25.5% from 1935 to 1937, and cost of 
terials rose 31.5%; while the value 
f products gained only 20.3% 
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USINESS and industrial leaders in 
New England anticipate a continu- 
ance of improved conditions evidenced 
in their part of the country the last four 
months of 1938. They are now operat- 
ing approximately on a normal basis, 
The upward trend of industrial condi- 
tions in Rhode Island continued from 
October 1 to January 1, according to 
the State Department of Labor and the 
Brown Research Bureau. The rubber 
manufacturing industry was among 
those making the most favorable show- 
ing. As compared with the same period 
of 1937, there was an encouraging im- 
provement in both the number of em- 
ployes and the amount of payrolls. Al- 
though the increase in employment for 
the month ending December 15 showed 
only 1.3% over the month ending No- 
vember 19, it was particularly signifi- 
cant because it was the sixth consecu- 
tive month showing a gain in industrial 
employment in the state and the first 
month of 1938 with more industrial 
workers than in the corresponding 
month a year ago. One of the out- 
standing gains of December was in the 
rubber manufacturing industry, which 
showed an advance of 10.9% of em- 
ployment over November and 11.6% as 
compared with December, 1937, and a 
22.8% increase in wages. The returns 
from eight rubber manufacturing con- 
cerns in December, 1937, showed em- 
ployment of 3,664. In November, 1938, 
the same concerns reported 3,685 
employes and in December, 1938, 4,088. 
The December, 1938, payroll of these 
eight concerns aggregated $29,552, an 
increase of 0.6% over the preceding 
month and of 22.8% as compared with 
December, 1937. 





Washburn Wire Co., Wilmington, 
Del., with a plant at Phillipsdale, East 
Providence, R. I., has filed notice with 
the Secretary of State that its legal 
representative in Rhode Island is John 
E. Hayward, of Phillipsdale. The Su- 
perior Court for Providence County 
has granted the petition of the Wash- 
burn company for the dissolution of 
the corporate existence of the Wash- 
burn Wire Co., of Rhode Island. 


The Collyer Insulated Wire Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., has filed a statement 
with the City Clerk of Providence that 
it owns the Providence Insulated Wire 
Co., 58 Waldo St., that city. <A peti- 
tion of the Collyer company, asking 
that the Providence concern be dis- 
solved as a corporation, was granted 
by the Superior Court for Providence 
County. 

Howard S. Almy, for the past ten 
years associated with the Collyer com- 
pany as credit manager and assistant 
secretary, has been appointed to the 
Bureau of Police and Fire of Provi- 
dence for three years. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Fisk Reports 

Col. Charles E. Speaks, president, 
The Fisk Rubber Corp., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., in a new year prediction, foresaw 
the tire industry’s business surpassing 
both 1938 and 1937, the latter an excep- 
tionally good year. He believes 1939 
holds a promise of rising national in- 
come, increased production, and wider 
employment gains. Tire sales will in- 
crease because of the tremendous jump 
in automobile production, which far ex- 
ceeded expectations, plus a steady in- 
crease in the nation’s motoring mileage. 
Besides the popularity of the bicycle, 
Colonel Speaks thinks, will reach new 
heights, and it has already definitely 
returned to the field of big business. 

The trend in tire construction is now 
streamlined, he pointed out, with em- 
phasis on sleek shoulders and circum- 
ferential ribs with cross-sectional in- 
serts to assure quieter, smoother run- 
ning without sacrifice of tractive and 
gripping qualities. 

Engineers are working on a lighter, 
tougher tire for travel on super-high- 
ways in 1950, he said. In 1939 they will 
bring still greater safety and longer life 
in tire performance. 

Colonel Speaks also foresees for this 
vear sharp reductions in motor deaths 
by conducting the life-saving campaign 
of 1938 to new heights. The safety im- 
provements in the 1939 automobiles will 
play an important part in this reduction. 

Increased efficiency of brakes makes 
possible taking full advantage of the 
new quick-stopping tires. Improvements 
are likewise being made in highway 
construction and lighting. Greater em- 
phasis on pedestrian control has begun 
and will be featured this year. But 
most important of all, the public, now 
thoroughly aware of this vital problem 
of safety, is cooperating whole- 
heartedly, Colonel Speaks said. 


Warning to Tire Repair Men 


A warning to tire repair men against 
improper use of sectional air bags was 
issued recently by R. A. Gray, service 
manager of the Fisk Tire Co., who de- 
clared that when air bags are exces- 
sively inflated at high temperatures to 
make them fit oversized carcasses, the 
bags stretch and become less resilient, 
and normal life is greatly reduced. Thus 
a 6.00 by 16 bag used continually in a 
6.50 by 16 tire will give perhaps only 
10 or 12 vulcanizing jobs so that the 
dealer makes little or no profit on his 
investment. A complete range of bag 
sizes will necessitate a larger original 
outlay, but will result in much greater 
profits in the long run. 


Factory in Sweden 


Fisk recently announced that together 
with Swedish interests it acquired a 
rubber factory at Viskafors, Sweden, to 
be known as the Fisk Scandinavian 
Rubber Corp., which will manufacture 


automobile tires besides mechanical 
rubber goods which the factory has 
been making for some time. It is ex- 
pected the plant will be in full opera- 
tion for the spring selling season. 

The Viskafors factory, a few kilom- 
eters from Gothenburg, the largest sea- 
port in Sweden, will be equipped with 
modern tire machinery, to manufacture 
a complete line of Fisk tires under Fisk 
standards and patents. Daily production 
will be between 300 and 500 tires and 
tubes. The factory now employs about 
400 workmen, and it is anticipated that 
when it gets under way it will have 500. 
The buildings cover 107,600 square feet, 
and the total area belonging to the 
plant is over 247 acres. The entire direc- 
tion and operation of the factory will 
be under Fisk engineers and chemists. 

Capt. Wilhelm Osterman, formerly 
Fisk branch manager, and then Swedish 
distributer of Fisk tires for more than 
twenty years, will be managing director 
of the company, and J. A. Peterson, of 
the engineering division of Fisk at 
Chicopee Falls, will be factory man- 
ager. A skeleton organization also will 
be sent to Sweden to instruct Swedish 
workers. E. H. Marsh, vice president, 
The Fisk Tire Export Co., and K. R. 
Vogel, secretary of the company, who 
recently returned from Sweden after 
concluding arrangements, report excel- 
lent prospects for this new venture. 


General Insulating Wire Corp., upon 
the petition of the General Insulated 
Wire Co., 69 Gordon St., Providence, 
R. I., has been dissolved as a corporate 
unit by the Superior Court for Provi- 
dence County. It was incorporated 
under the laws of Rhode Island in 1931. 
Ernest Sneider was president, and 
Milton Freedberg, treasurer. 


Bristol Mfg. Co., Inc., announced 
through President Maurice C. Smith 
that it has leased two more rooms from 
the National India Rubber Co. plant 
at Bristol, to bring its total floor space 
to nearly 58,000 square feet. Bristol 
Mfg. Co. recently increased production 
and raised its personnel from 275 to 
approximately 300. 


Antonio Richards has filed a state- 
ment at the City Clerk’s office, Provi- 
dence, R. I., that he is the owner of 
the Richards Rubber Co., 288 Valley St. 


American Insulated Wire Corp., 
Providence, R. I. A Christmas party 
was held by about 250 employes in the 
Cinderella Ballroom. A lounge chair 
was presented to General Manager Ira 
Galkin. Superintendent Herman Gal- 
kin received an electric toasting set, 
and Assistant Superintendent Max 
Lustig, a pen and pencil set. Enter- 
tainment and dancing followed dinner. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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MIDWEST 


appliance field. The 
the braided division 
oelaces, etc., will 
me Diamond Braiding 


remain 





a separate concern, 


Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill., through President Wil- 
liam Welch has announced that G. K. 


Trimble, chief ch ra decade, has 





been elected a president. Other 
officers remain S. G. Luther, 
president 1eral manager; 





W A How- 


ara R 


Hart, secretary-treasurer; 


Painter, assistant secretary. 


Monsanto Activities 


M ynsant Co., St. 


re Y te, N. ¥ 





sales yeen named assistal 
ce! ager of sales, dividing his 


uis and New York 


His successor as branch manager in 








New York is A. T. Loeffler, assistant 
manager there, who in turn is succeeded 

Ee. CLR general 1 - 
oe S Division, Bos 
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Monsanto Surveys Its Ownership. 


America’s industries? 
yple invest the capital 
ndustrial employment? 


for a living? 
ons that “Sixty Fam- 
assets of this country 
nt survey of its owner- 
hiy Monsanto Chemical Co., a me- 
dium sized company with headquarters 
in St. Louis and operations in Missouri, 
Illinois, Alabama, Tennessee, Ohi 

West Virginia, Massachusetts, Virginia, 
New Jersey, England, and Wales. This 
broad and detailed analysis by a prob- 
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ily sentative organization enables 
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eis mpanv and disprove< muct 
e false thinking about American busi- 
ness that has been propagandized in 
albeit ar 
Monsar 1,291,816 American shares 
re held by 10,170 stockholders as cf 
e star his survey a few months 
g Of these 3,890 are men, 3,714 ar 
‘ d he i 2.566 ar 
Ss s f t own 
s husbands and wives or busines 
partners; 1,601 estates or trusts; 34 in 
estment trusts; 42 univers . c 
eges; 72 ins nce npanies; 121 hos 
Is haritable edt 
192 brokers s individu 
kholders purchasers for clients 
1 188 ‘ 9 s. impos 
s € SsiI ¢ es s found 
ae , e es eiered 
their financial interests in stockholding 
mpanies Or groups included: over 
25.000.000 holders f life insurance pol- 
s; more than 170,000 shareholders 


investment trust groups; and additional 
students or recipients of below cost- 
service in hospitals or charitable in- 
stitutions, 

The survey shows that the men and 
women who own the company are the 
same type of people as those who are 
employed by the company, having 
similar backgrounds, hobbies, and de- 
Monsanto stock owners in Cin- 
where the company has no 
activities, include: a director of a large 
chain-grocery company and a_ book- 
keeper in the same company, a director 
in a soap company and a chemist in the 
laboratory of that organization, a 
gentleman farmer and a vegetable com- 
mission man, a professor and a student 
in the same university, a society woman 
and a secretary in an office, a manufac- 
turer of heavy machinery and an oper- 
ator of a filling station. 

The entire survey was published Jan- 
uary 25 in Monsanto Magazine, a com- 
pany publication distributed to em- 
ployes and stockholders regularly for 
the last 18 years. According to James 
W. Irwin, assistant to the president, it 
is the hope of the Monsanto executives 
that these findings will encourage other 
companies to do likewise so that mil- 
lions of industrial employes may have a 
true understanding of their employers. 


Transparent Material for Plant Layout 

Vue-Pak, a cellulose acetate transpar- 
ent plastic material recently introduced 
by Monsanto for packaging and other 
applications, is used by Dr. S. Theo. 
Jonas, a Chicago dentist, in building up 
a picture sequence for den- 
tistry. 

This sheet material, durable and in- 
flammable and available in thicknesses 
from 5 to 25 thousandths of an inch, is 
ylanning factory or other 
desirable to show 
locations in areas, 


also to be able 


teaching 


suggested for j 
layouts where it is 
machine 


and 


congested 
to study certain 
groups. By entering units on 
ne sheet and others on superimposed 
sheets it is then possible to look down 
at the mass and see the entire layout. 
Special printing inks have been devel- 
oped by Monsanto’s Merrimac Division 
at Boston, and it is said that the pages 
‘an be washed or cleaned frequently 
without impairing the legibility of text 


r illustrations. 


certain 





EXPORTS OF PNEUMATIC AUTOMOBILE CAS- 





gs from principal manufacturing coun- 
s totaled 3,069,000 units in the first 
ht months of 1938, 14.1% under the 
3,574,000 units of the same period of 





Exports of pneumatic automobile 
in 1937 totaled 5,075,000 units, 
nst 4,413,000 in 1936 and 4,495,000 in 
The highest year for tire exports 
was 1929 
Commerce 


manufacturing countries 


en 9,383,000 were exported 
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Rubber Displays 

The British Rubber Publicity Asso- 
ciation loses no opportunity of making 
propaganda for rubber and demonstrat- 
ing the multiple uses of rubber. At 
the recent Dairy Show in London the 
association had a stand showing vari- 
ous types of tires, specimens of prac- 
tically every make of milking machine 
now on sale in Great Britain, rubber 
cow-washing pads, plastic rubber ma- 
terials for flooring cow-stalls, a special 
type of tasteless conveyer belt, pails 
and other utensils fitted with rubber 
rings, a new silent milk-bottle carrier, 
rubber sheet for poultry nest boxes, 
rubber aprons and gloves for use in 
dairy factories, 

At the Brewers’ Exhibition, at Isling- 
ton, the association again had an ex- 
hibit, including a small completely 
equipped cocktail bar; flooring, counter, 
table tops, cushions for bar stools, seat- 
ing, skirting and counter mats, all were 
of rubber. Various ways in which rub- 
ber is used to deaden noise were also 
demonstrated at this show, such as a 
silent gliding door rolling over a rub- 
ber channel in the floor. At this ex- 
hibition, too, Redfern’s Rubber Works, 
Ltd., Hyde, featured window display 
models of molded rubber, which have 
the advantage over the usual plaster 
and papier maché models, that they are 
practically unbreakable. Besides rub- 
ber models of bunches of fruit, and legs 
for displaying silk hosiery, there were 
others representative of well-known 
trade-marks. 


British Tire Reports 
British Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., for 
the year ended September 30, 1938, 
showed a _ net profit of £177,112, 
against £168,707 in the preceding busi- 


ness year, to which is added £39,134 
brought forward (against £36,076). 
Total dividends of 8% plus a cash 


bonus of 2% were again distributed; t! 
carry forward was £51,743. 

In a speech the chairman, Sir Wal- 
rond Sinclair, touched on the decision of 
the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee to raise the quota by 5% 
on January 1, 1939. This, he pointed 
out, was considered a premature move 
by many, but if optimistic reports from 
America were indeed justified and con- 
sumption there increased substantially, 
then the action of the I.R.R.C. would 
turn out to have been a prudent meas- 
ure to forestall an unduly sharp up- 
ward f prices which, once 


1€ 


swing of 
started, might prove difficult to check. 
The task of rebuilding and reequip- 





ping the Silvertown Works of the India 
Rubber Gutta Percha & Telegraph 
Works Co., Ltd., the chief subsidiary 
of the British Tire company, was com- 
pleted last April, Sir Walrond further 
stated; these operations involved a cer- 
tain amount of disorganization in work- 
ing and consequent increased 
which are reflected in lower profits for 
this company; but it is now getting 
into its stride again, and progress is 
said to be satisfactory. 

The British Tire & Rubber Co., which 
for many years has had close manu- 
facturing relations with the sporting 
goods manufacturer, A. G. Spalding & 


costs 


Bros. (British), Ltd., has now taken 
over the whole share capital of this 
concern, including the South African 


company, and has also acquired a con- 
trolling interest in Spalding’s firmly es- 
tablished and well-managed Australian 
business. In addition a controlling in- 
terest was acquired last year in a 
newly-erected rubber factory in South 
Africa which specializes in certain types 
of rubber hose, etc. This plant will 
enable British Tire & Rubber to serv- 
ice more effectively important local 
interests already established throughout 
the Union of South Africa and to take 
advantage of whatever further oppor- 
tunities for expansion there may arise 
in that important market. 





Avon’s Profitable Year 

Record sales both at home and 
abroad are reported by the Avon India 
Rubber Co., Melksham. Net profits, 
which increased from £57,803 to £62,- 


024, were the best in 19 years, the 
chairman stated, and results for the 
first two months of the current busi- 
ness year show further gains. Com- 


pared with 10 years ago, the concern’s 
consumption of rubber has become 
300% higher, and 50% more workers 
are employed, Almost £500,000 
been spent in the interim to 
and modernize the works. 


, 
nave 
enlarge 





Successful Venture 

Not so long ago R. W. Stewart & 
Co., Ltd., Dunfermline, found its pro- 
duction of footwear seriousl; 


hampered as a result of strong com- 


neat 
rubber 


petition from cheap Japanese goods; 
consequently there was much unem- 
ployment among the town’s rubber 
workers. Then, to keep the factory 


working full time and give people 
steady employment, the company de- 
cided to experiment with the produc- 
tion of an overboot for women. This 


— 
cee : 1 salts fal that. t] 

venture proved so successful that tM 

number of employes had to be in 





still more will be required 
in the near future. At present the 
only to the home 


caters market, but 


is hoped soon also to enter markets 


abr vad, 


Revised Patent Decision 
In May, 1937, 
Processes, Ltd., St. 
sey, applied for revoc 
ents granted to Thor 
herd, of Park Lane, 
1934, for an invention 
provements in the 
from 


Internati Latex 


’’s Port, Guern- 


aes 
Mal 





1 
pr 
latex, on the grounds of 
publication and that the nature « 
invention and the manner in 
was to be performed wer 
ciently described in the c 
ification, The Comptroll 


€ 
ic 





Patents upheld these contentions and 
oT oh ta 1 + — 

revoked the patents Mr. Shepherd 
appealed from the decision and last 





December the order o 
rescinded by Justice 

Chancery Divison. He held that there 
was no such prior publication or prior 
to justify revocation of the 
On the basis of the 
he came to the 


was 


Simonds in the 


claim as 
patents. vidence 
so that 
1 fairly 
described in the specification and that 
any competent person skilled in the 
art of reading the specifi 

understand the inv 


to carry it into eff 


{ 
POnelIiwie) 1 
conclusion al 
the process was 








FRANCE 
ANCE 
The crude rubber importing firm 


Alcan & Cie., 87 


) 


Rue Saint-Lazar, Paris, 


has been re 


yrganized and is now be 


known as the S.A. Frangaise pour I’Im- 
ortation du Caoutchouc (S.A.F.T.C.) 
[he capital has been reduced to 8,000,- 
Mau 
Etienne Cremieu 
Andre Ste n 
Robert Ostier retains 
Mia 


Derore 


000 francs. The directors include 


Alcan, president; 
Alcan, Harry Levis, and 
berg-Terquem. 
his powers as 


rice 





ESTHONIA 


The Esthonian Minister of Econom 
ics recently decided to permit the ere 
tion of two rubber factories. The first, 
at Pernau, will manufacture only rub 
ber footwear at the start. The second 
factory will be built at 


It at Salutagu by a 
concern with a capital of 400,000 k: 








Softening Buna 


Untreated Buna is much _ tougher 


than natural rubber, a circumstance 
which causes many difficulties in the 
various manufacturing operations, re- 


sulting in lowered output and a higher 
percentage of waste. Up to about one 
it was attempted to obtain 
ne necessary plasticity by mastication 
yr by the addition of large amounts of 
However milling 


year ago 
+} 


softener prolonged 





was not n ly expensive, but at best 
only partially effective; softeners im- 
proved the workability of the mixes, 
but at the expense of quality. 

Latterly Harro Hagen’ has investi- 
gated the possibilities of thermal or 
xidative softening for Buna. This 
method seems promising, although be- 
sides advantages there are also dis- 
idvantages. Thus, treated Buna shows 


larger amounts of 


elasticity; 





sulphur and accelerator have to be 
idded (depending upon the amount of 
softenir the Buna has undergone); 
and SS great are 1S ybserved in 
pre t is re easily suscepti- 
ble aging, heat, and fatigue 

}una was softened by heating in the 


xygen, of air, under pres- 
ure, and also with the addition of cer- 
] the latter, by the way, 
eared on the market 
plasticity of 
but 
after a certain stage 
ion or cyclization; the 
hard, brittle, 


at irst, 





trans- 





The danger of cyclization in- 
creases with increased temperature. 
Heating at a moderate temperature 
over a period of not less than 30 min- 
utes appears to give the most s 
factory results. The addition of the 
catalyzers mentioned above hastens the 


atis- 





softening process, thus permitting the 
temperature to be reduced 
The development of this process 


means a great step forward in solving 
blem of successful Buna applica- 
tion, but as the writer points out, manu- 
facturers who adopt it must exercise 
great care because it is so 
select an unsuitable 
and thus produce inferior products 


easy to 
rate of softening 


New Grinding Disks 


Highly porous grinding disks, re- 
cently put on the market, are claimed 
to have several advantages over the 
usual type of silicon-carbide disks used, 
among purposes, for finishing 
rubber The new M.S.O. disks, 
as they are called, have artificially en- 
larged pores and are therefore much 
ighter in weight than ordinary disks, 
smoother,  vibrationless 
The enlarged pores, it is fur- 
catch the particles 


other 


rolls 


t permit 
working. 
claimed, 


1 Kautschuk, Nov., 1938, pp. 203-10 


GERMANY 





ground off which are subsequently 
ejected by centrifugal force. In this 
way clogging is prevented; consequent- 
ly rolls of all kinds of even the largest 
dimensions can be completely finished 
without the need of renewing the sur- 
face ot the disk, and in a shorter time 
too. Another advantage of the open 
structure of the disk is said to be that 
in rotating it produces a cool current 
of air which effectually prevents over- 
heating of the rolls. Furthermore, as a 
fine grain can be selected with this type 
of disk, highly satisfactory surfaces are 
»btainable. 


Notes 


Reports from the  Traiskirchen 
Works of the Semperit GummiWerke 
A.G., Vienna, state that since the mid- 
dle of last March the number of em- 
ploves has increased from 680 to 1,500 
while output has increased about 150%. 
The existing factories at Traiskirchen 
have become too small; so additional 
new buildings are to be erected which 
will be many times the size of the 
old works, Other Semperit factories 
are also to be enlarged or altered to 
suit the new conditions. It appears 
also that tire production is to be in- 
creased 

The Engerau factory of the Matador 
Gummiwerke A.G. (of Prague), affili- 
ated with the Semperit concern, is also 
working to capacity. It is possible 
that certain changes will be made here 
now that Engerau has become part of 
Germany, 

C. G. Haubold A.G, Chemnitz, 
specializing in the construction of ma- 
chinery for the rubber industry, reports 


net profits of 272,000 marks for the 
past business year against 303,000 
marks for the preceding year. The 
company has a capital of 3,600,000 
marks 


An inner tube for cycles that can 
be opened and closed over its entire 
length by means of a zipper fastener, 
has recently been patented here. 





HOLLAND 


The International Association for 
Rubber Cultivation in Netherlands 
India celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary on December 6, 1938, at the 
Amstel Hotel, Amsterdam, Holland. 


Among those present were G. H. C. 
Hart, representing the Minister of Col- 
onies; Prof. L. P. Cosquino de Bussy, 
director of the Commercial Museum of 
the Colonial Institute; A. G. W. Swart, 
founder and past chairman of the asso- 
ciation; J. Luyten, acting chairman of 
the Ondernemersraad, for Netherlands 
India; Dr. A. van Rossem, director of 
the Research Division of the Rubber 
Foundation; J. L. Milne, chairman of 
the Rubber Growers’ Association; P. 
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Petithuguenin, vice president of the 
Union des Planteurs de Caoutchouc en 
Indochine; and Eric Miller, chairman 
of the International Rubber Research 
Board and the International Rubber 
Propaganda Committee. 

At the reception the chairman of the 
association, Jhr. W. J. de Jonge, 
sketched the development of the rub- 
ber industry and the part played by the 
experiment stations. In 1913, he pointed 
out, world exports of rubber totaled 
120,000,000 kilos; by 1937, almost 1,200,- 
000,000 kilos; while potential output 
was probably higher by one-third; in 
1913, more than the exports 
consisted of wild rubber, against about 
2% today. In the years from 1913 to 
1937 yield capacity increased from 700 
to 3,000 half kilos per hectare, with cer- 
tain experimental areas known to give 
4,500 kilos per hectare. The price of 
rubber, still as high as 5s.9d, per pound 
in 1913, sank to 2 11/32d. in 1932. 

With the rapid expansion of planta- 
tion rubber many problems of exploita- 
tion and preparation arose, and various 
experiment stations were founded to 
help producers cope with them. Be- 
sides, the participation of foreign cap- 
ital as well as Netherlands capital in 
Netherlands India developed the need 
of a representative organization, and 
on the initiative of A. G. N. Swart and 
M. Sanders, a special meeting was held 
on December 6, 1913, when Nether- 
lands, English, French, and Belgian in- 
terests decided to found the Interna- 
tional Association for Rubber Cultiva- 
tion in Netherlands India. 

Referring to the form in which rub- 
ber appeared on the market, the speaker 
pointed to the great progress of latex, 
especially in the United States where 
it now constituted 4% of the rubber 
shipments to the country, which, con- 
sidering that the main consumer of rub- 
ber, the tire industry, uses no latex, is 
a fairly large amount. 

The chairman further showed that 
while the big tire manufacturing coun- 
tries were still the main users of rub- 
ber, an increasing number of other 
countries was taking up the manufac- 
ture of rubber goods. In 1900, he said, 
barely 20 countries were consumers of 
rubber; whereas at present over 50 have 
a rubber manufacturing industry of 
their own, and the newcomers produce 
chiefly footwear and mechanical rubber 
goods. 

The speaker further stated that the 
experiment stations were attempting to 
combat the threat of synthetic rubber 
by reduction in the price of rubber and 
by improving the properties of natural 
rubber. 

At the conclusion of his address, 
Jhr. de Jonge announced that the asso- 
ciation had decided to institute a gold 
medal to be awarded to those who have 
rendered exceptional service to the rub- 
ber cultivation industry and that the 
first medal was to go to J. F, de Beau- 
fort, who for 25 years has been vice 
president of the association, 
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Tapping Stopped 


According to the Central Bureau of 
Statistics at Batavia, Java, 544 estates 
with a total tappable area of 81,952 
hectares had stopped all tapping at the 
end of October, 1938. In addition 454 
estates had partly stopped tapping, the 
area involved accounting for a further 
133,651 hectares, so that the total area 
untapped at the end of October, 1938, 
came to 215,603 hectares, or 40.8% of 
the tappable area in Netherland India. 


Exports 


Final statistics, also issued by the 
bureau, put the exports of crude rub- 
ber from estates in Java during Oc- 
tober, 1938, at 4,618 tons, which 
included 59,605 kilos in the form of 
tires and 11,737 kilos of latex. Estates 
in the Outer Provinces at the same 
time shipped 7,879 tons of rubber, in- 
cluding 584,607 kilos of latex. Native 
shipments from the Outer Provinces 
were high, amounting to 17,924 tons. 
The total for Netherland India for the 
month, was 30,421 tons, dry weight. 
November shipments substantially 
declined, especially in native rubber; 
the latter came to less than half the 
total for October. Preliminary figures 
are: estate exports from Java and Ma- 
dura, 4,037 tons; estate rubber from 
the Outer Provinces, 6,914 tons; native 
rubber from the Outer Provinces, 8,546; 
total Netherland India, 19,497 tons. 
Stocks of native rubber held by rec- 
ognized exporters in the Outer Prov- 
inces totaled 12,899 tons November 30. 





Leaves LR.R.C. 


Prof. J. van Gelderen, head of the 
Netherlands Delegation on the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Committee 
since 1934, resigned at the end of 1938. 
This resignation was to have taken 
place some time ago when Prof. van 
Gelderen was elected member of the 
Second Chamber of the Netherlands 
parliament, but he was requested to 
continue his valuable cooperation with 
the committee for some time longer, 
especially in view of negotiations under 
consideration at the time. 

Mentioned as his successor is G. H. 
Hart, who has had considerable experi- 
ence in Netherland India, having for- 
merly directed the Landbouw Syndi- 
caat, Java, and later acted as Director 
of Economic Affairs in Netherland In- 
dia. At present he is head of the 
Eighth Division of the Colonial Minis- 
try at The Hague. 


At the World’s Fair 


The Netherlands are stinting neither 
time, effort, nor expense in preparing 
their stand at the World’s Fair in New 
York this spring. Netherland India 
and its various products and native arts 
and crafts are to be well represented. 
Naturally the rubber industry will not 
be found lacking. The complex com- 
munity that a large modern rubber es- 
tate really is will be demonstrated by 
means of small models showing such an 
estate complete with factories, quarters 
for staff and coolies, hospitals, sports 
grounds, transportation facilities, etc. 
Netherland India is also to be repre- 
sented at the San Francisco Fair, and 
experts have already left the Far East 
for America to assist those in charge 
of the Netherlands stands with advice 
regarding the arrangement of the East- 
ern exhibits and to make propaganda 
for Netherland India products. 


Preparing Native Rubber 


About a year and a half ago the gov- 
ernment gave financial and technical as- 
sistance in the erection of 12 native rub- 
ber factories for preparing rubber in the 
Leuwiliang district, near Buitenzorg, 
Java, These are now reported to be 
making excellent progress, and some 
have already completely paid off the 
government loans. Indeed when it be- 
came apparent that the factories were 
developing into profitable small con- 
cerns, the Volkscredietbank took over 
the loans so that the government is no 
longer financially interested in the mat- 
ter; however, it still maintains techni- 
cal supervision of the factories through 
the Department of Industry. These 
small factories are all under a single 
management and have one sales office, 
which makes for economy. They pre- 
pare a very good product and supply a 
considerable amount of it to the Good- 
year factory at Buitenzorg. 





INDO-CHINA 


Export permits are temporarily re- 
quired for various articles shipped from 
French Indo-China, except from Kou- 
ang-tcheou-wan. The articles include 
balata, gutta percha, crude rubber, la- 
tex, waste and old rubber. 

Crude rubber exports amounted to 
8,269,183 kilos in September, 1938, 
bringing the total since the bezinning 
of the year to 41,688,575 kilos. 
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Far East 


MALAYA 


Against Higher Quotas 

While some circles believe that im- 
proving conditions in America justify 
the increase of 5% in permissible ex- 
ports for the first quarter of 1939, local 
Opinion on the whole is adverse; it is 
felt that the I.k.R.C. has again made a 
mistake and that it had not the interests 
of producers at heart. It is pointed 
out that the higher percentage is un- 
called for in view of the fact that under 
the provisions for the renewed restric- 
tion period the basic quotas are already 
raised considerably; the basic quotas 
for 1938, 1,335,250 tons, were increased 
to 1,519,000 tons for 1939, In 
quarters it is held that the additional 
5% in the quota at this time is a con- 
cession to America to insure the suc 
cess of the Anglo-American trade t 
Apropos of the trade pact, dissatisfac- 
tion is also expressed at the news that 
by the terms of the pact the ban on 
the exportation of Hevea planting ma- 
terial may be lifted in favor of Amer- 
ica, thus permitting American rubber 
companies operating in Liberia and 
Brazil to obtain superior planting ma- 
terial to extend their plantations in 
those countries. 


some 






Bud-Grafting Doubts 

The performances of bud-grafted 
areas is naturally a subject of perennial 
interest. Despite the fact that budding 
has now been adopted by a good many 
rubber producers in Malaya and that 
the budded acreage is being steadily 
expanded, a section of the planting 
community here is still skeptical about 
bud-grafts, Only recently, at the plant- 
ers conterence, opposing views were 
expressed on the subject by a scientist 
and a planter, the latter definitely tak- 
ing the stand against bud-grafts. 

The English paper Truth publishes 
a letter‘on this subject by a Malayan 
planter. The writer says in part: _ 

“The hypothesis of bud-grafting is 
good, but has it proved a success on 
a large scale? The last Prang Besar 
report seemed, reading between the 
lines, to admit that the past bud-graft- 
ing had been a failure, but hoped that 
the later bud-grafting would be a suc- 
Owing to certain managers of 





away information, it is difficult to find 
out the actual facts about bud-grafting. 
Some managers do condemn it, because 
the trees ‘burr’ after tapping and thus 
become untappable. 

“Will those companies who have bud- 
grafted or replanted with bud-grafted 
rubber be able to produce their ‘assess- 
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able figures show a total output for the 
year of 3,609,978 pairs, value $1,995,251. 
Among the other products may be men- 
tioned: 8,976,774 feet of garden hose, 
value, $634,263; tubing, 2,280,230 feet, 
value $49,635; floor covering, 135,873 
square yards, value $331,440; hot water 
bottles, 349,809 units, value $125,004; 
sheeting, 208,214 square yards, value 
$71,396: rubber sponges 675,625 pounds, 
value $324,005; floor mats, value, $100,- 
423, and rubber soling material, value, 
$216,394. 





POLAND 


Following the Russian example, Po- 
land is now also endeavoring to grow 
rubber-bearing plants. A large number 
1f plants have been tested, but it ap- 
pears that comparatively few are able 

withstand the rigors of the Polish 
climate. Among those that have failed 
is Parthenium argentatum, from which 
uayule rubber is obtained in Mexico. 
However experiments by the Scientific 
\gricultural Institute of Pulawy have 
vielded encouraging results for Taraxa- 
um Kok-Saghyz, which plant is also 
among the most promising in Russia. 
In Poland some samples yielded 9% 
rubber, but the rubber content is said 

vary considerably with individual 
plants. Varieties of Solidago, experi- 
ments with which were first undertaken 
in America by Edison, can be cultivated 
in Poland also; indeed a few kinds 
grow wild here. Solidago Leavenworthi, 
which has been found to yield up to 
12% in America, is also to be tested 
here. Another plant that has been stud- 
ied in America and is receiving considera- 
tion here is Asclepias. The most suitable 
variety for Poland seems to be Asclepias 





syriaca L., but at the Pulawy Institute it 


was found that this variety yields only 
about 2.15% of rubber. But work is con- 
tinuing in this direction. 





ARGENTINA 


While Argentina imports of crude 
rubber in the first half of 1938 came 

399,931 kilos, against 3,585,960 kilos 
in the first half of 1937 and 9,700,199 
kilos for all of 1937, imports for July, 
1938, were 1,002,739 kilos, and it is be- 
lieved that rubber consumption for the 
whole of 1938 will show a higher figure 
than for the preceding year. 

Increased consumpton of crude rub- 
ber here has been influenced by the 
recent introduction of the manufacture 
of rubber belting. A local branch of 
an American firm has installed a 300-ton 
vulcanizing press for the production of 


i! I 





belting for transporting mati , for 
elevators, harvesters, agricultural ma- 
chinery, etc. It is expected that loca! 


production will mean lower prices for 
these articles while at the same time 
it will provide added opportunity for 
Argentine labor as well as a new out- 
let for Argentine cotton. 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


MACHINERY 


United States 


(Reissue). Rubber Thread 
Apparatus. K. R. Shaw, assignor to 
Easthampton Rubber Thread Co., 
both of Easthampton, Mass. 

2,141,405. Rubber Strip Making Device. 
C. J. Randall, Naugatuck, Conn., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to 
d nited States Rubber Co., New York, 


20,977. 


2 14i, 630. Tube Coating Machine. C. J. 
Westin, assignor to F. J. Stokes Ma- 
chine Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,141,913. Sheet Stretcher. F. Honig 
Pawtucket, R. I., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to United States Rubber 
Co., New York, N.Y, 


2,142,025. Loom. W. H. Hall, Jr., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to 
Thermoid Co., both of Trenton, 
N. 

2,142,223. Inner Tube Apparatus. C. A. 
Tout, Butte, Mont. 

2,142,281. Vulcanizer, N. Német, Pest- 
ujhely, assignor of 55% to H. de 
Csarada and 45% to B. V. Vertel, 


both of Budapest, Hungary. 

2,142,581. Press. E. M. Winegar, Wil- 
loughby, assignor to Ohio Rubber 
Co., Cleveland, both in O 

2,143,507. Perforating Machine. F. J. 
Chandler, assignor to Perfotex Co., 
both of Toledo, O. 

2,143,627. Vulcanizer. T. M. Knowland, 
Belmont, assignor to Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, 
both in Mass. 


Dominion of Canada 


378,412. Fastener Securing Machine. 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P. Q., assignee of United States 
Rubber Products, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., assignee of C. Anderson, now 
deceased, in his lifetime of Water- 
bury, Conn., G. B. Baehr and G. M. 
Gay, both of Waterbury, and C. T. 
Manville. Woodbury, Conn., all in 
the U, S. A, 


United Kingdom 


491,970. Tire Mold. Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Ltd. 

491,987. Vulcanizer. H. DeCsarada and 
B. Vrtyel. 

492.260. Tire Retreader, 
len. 

492,566. Vulcanizing Mold. Hungarian 
Rubber Goods Factory, Ltd. 

492,679. Vulcanizing Press. C. Macbeth. 

492,703. Thread Tension Equalizer. 
Consolidated Rubber Manufacturers, 
Ltd. 


J. W. Llewel- 


Germany 
668.662. Hose Tester. H. K. Weihe, 
Chemnitz. 
668,852. Tire Pressure Indicator. G. 


Woelcke and F. Staffhorst, Hannover. 
668.986. Device and Method to Make 
Rubber Thread. Soc. Internationale 
de Participations Industrielles & 
Commerciales S.A., Luxemburg. 


Represented by F. Warschauer, 
Berlin, 

669,548. 
Kozell, 


Sheet Rubber 


Vienna, 


Crimper. K. 


PROCESS 


United States 


2,140,672. Sealed Connection. R. B. 


Gray, Dundalk, and H. M. Shealey, 
assignors to G. L. Martin Co., both 
of Baltimore, Md. 

2,140,692. Molding Rubber Articles. 
C. L. Daly, Belmont, assignor to Daly 
3ros, Shoe Ci Inc., Boston, Mass. 


2,140,696. Elastic Fabric. A. Ferrari, 
Saint-Victor-sur-Rhins, France. 

2,141,708. Laying Wood Flooring. A. 
Elmendorf, Winnetka, III. 

2,141,788. Rubber Article. V. H. Hurt, 
Naugatuck, Conn., assignor to United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 


2,142,242. Tread Member with Fric- 
tion Insert. A. Greenbaum, Beach- 
mont, assignor to Panther-Panco 


Rubber Co., Inc., Chelsea, both in 
Mass. 
2,142,292. Artificial Leather. S. J. 


Ten Cate, Kootwiik, Netherlands. 

2,142,971 and 2,142,972. Curing Endless 
Belting. J. M. Bierer, Newton, as- 
signor to Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., Cambridge, both in Mass. 

2,143,600. Tape. F. W. Humphner, Oak 
Park, Ill., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to Mid-State Gummed Paper 
Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,143,694. Casing. J. M. T. Hauvette, 
assignor to Michelin et Cie, both of 
Clermont-Ferrand, France, 


Dominion of Canada 


378,222. Chlorinated Rubber Product. 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., assignee of C. R. Barsby, 
Wembley, England. 

378,322. Paper Tie-Band. R. H. Wilbur, 


Melrose, assignee of J. D. Lane, 
Boston, both in Mass., U. S. A 

378,576. Tape. Van Cleef — (a 
partnership consisting of N., F., and 
P. Van Cleef), assignee of Van Cleef 
Bros. (a partnership consisting of 


N., F., M., and P. Van Cleef), as- 
signee of P. Van Cleef, all of Chicago, 


Ti. WS oN, 

378,655. Water Purification. Dominion 
— Co., Ltd, Montreal, P. Q., 
= ex of W. A. Gibbons, Montclair, 

Pay Sa 8 

United Kingdom 
491,665. Ball. M, B. Reach. 
492,030. Rubber Dispersion Electro- 


phonetic Treatment. Semperit Oester- 


reichisch - Amerikanische Gummi- 
werke A.G. 

492.097. Suspenders, Garters, Etc. 
W.H. G. Adams and W. J. Adams & 
Coz, itd. 


492,439. Rubber Thread. T. L. 
herd. 
492,631. 
feld, 


Shep- 
Elastic Warp Fabric. P. Schon- 


492,840. Wheels. Dunlop Rubber Co 
Ltd., and C. E. Goodyear. 

493,073. Rubber Sheets. Expanded 
Rubber Co., Ltd, (Rubatex Products, 
Inc.) 

493,579. Elastic Thread. International 
Latex. Processes, -Lid.. .and R; ‘G:; 
James. 

494,061. Printing Surface. G. Glocke- 
meier and A. Zecha. 

Germany 

668,600. Gas Masks. Continental 
Gummi-Werke, A.G., Hannover. 

668,702. Crimping — Sheet. 
United States Rubber Co., New York, 
Ne Ys Cl Sick Rey ae eat 4 yy H. 
Scheidegger, Berlin, 

668,805. Floor Covering. a rnationa 
Latex Processes, Ltd., Peter's 
Port, Channel Islands. Rep resented 
by C. and E. Wiegand, both of 
Berlin, 


668,980. Sponge Rubber Foot Aids. 
International Latex Processes, Ltd., 
St. Peter’s Port, Channel Islands. 
Repres ented by c and E. Wiegand, 
bi th of Berlin. 

669,038. Lining Metal 
Rubber. Nat 


Objects with 


ional Standard C 
Niles, Mich., U. S. A. Repres salad 
by L. Hirmer, Berlin. 


669,602. Producing Rubber 
International Latex Processes Ltd 
St. Peter’s Port, Channel Islands. 
Represented by C. and E. W iegand, 
both of Berlin. 


Thread. 


, 


669,681. Rubber Thread. H. Schuller, 
E. Matzner, and A. Kailich, all of 
Vienna. 

669,682. Rubber Objects. K. Leseberg 
Vienna. 





CHEMICAL 
United States 


2,140,506. Stencil Composition. C. V. 


Canning, assignor to Sweets Labora- 
tories, Inc., both of New York, N. Y. 
2,140,527. Rubber- Shellac Composition. 


Clinton, Conn., W. R. 
New York, N. Y., and R. V. 


C. R. Haynes, 
Clayton, 


Townend, Arlington, N. J. assignors 
to W. Zinsser & Co., New Yo 
2,140,715. Chlorinated Rubber. 7. M. 


Peterson, Kennett he PS as- 

oe tgs Powde , Wi 1- 
mington, Del. 

2,140,835. " Chiorinane’ Rubber and Wax 
Composition. E. Gebauer-Fuelnegg, 
Evanston, Ill, and E. W. Moffett, 
Gary, Ind., assignors, by mesne as- 
signments, to Marbo Patents, Inc., a 
corporation of Del 


sign¢ Tr 


2,140,868. Plasticized Rubber Hydro- 
chloride. H. A. Winkelmann, as- 
signor to Marbon Corp., both of Chi- 
cago It. 

2,142,144. Organic Sulphur Compounds. 
J. C. Patrick, Morrisville, Pa., as- 
signor to Thiokol Corp., Y ardville, 
N. J. 

2,142,145. Vulcanizable Polymers. eG. 
Patrick, Morrisville, Pa., assignor to 
Thiokol Corp., Yardvill le, N. J. 





assignor, by mesne 
of ‘% ree-fourth to Tide 


Ww ater pereet iated Oil Co., New York, 


t 


Lubricant. E. M. 


bh 


M. Musselman, 


ht 


Vulcanizing Agent. 


Vulcanizing ~~. 
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Dominion of Canada 


Vulcanizing Agent. 
a. Montre:z 
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‘Colloidal Calcium Carbonate. 
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GENERAL 


United States 


2,140,552. Gas Expanded Product. D. 
Roberts, assignor to Rubatex Prod- 
ucts, Inc., both of New York, N. Y. 

2,140,638. Hose. A. D. Maclachlan, 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,140,077. Fowl Delouser. H. B. 
Holmes, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

2,140,710. Athletic Device. i, 
Pryale, Pontiac, Mich. 

2,140,792. Vibrator. H. M. Dressel, 
Chicago, K. C. Allison, Arlington 

Heights, and E. J. Mastney, Berwyn, 

assignors to Oak Mig. Co., Chicago, 

all in Ill. 

140,807. Vibrator. E. J. Mastney, 
Berwyn, assignor to Oak Mig. Co., 
Chicago, both in III. 

140,884. Oarlock Sleeve. O. J. Shape, 

Min cqua, Wis. 


tr 


th 


2,140,892. Pipe Tester. W. Brittain, 
Queensland, Australia. 
2,140,952. Inhaler. P, J. Clifford, as- 


signor to C. B. Lewis, both of Wash- 
ington, 'D. & 
2,141,020. Tampon Applicator. P. B. 


Vallé, assignor to Connecticut Hard 


Rubber Co., both of New Haven, 
Conn, 
2,141,199. Fountain Pen. S. M. Sager, 


Hubbard Wo ds, ll. 
2,141,239. Elastic Garment Seam. H. 
Diamond, Cedarhurst, N. 


2,141,240. Lamp. S. M. Dover, Chicago, 
th 

2,141,250. Golf Practice Device. A. Per- 
rault, Detroit, Mich. 

2,141,271. Upholstery. C. H. Gerlofson, 
Chicago, Ill. 

2,141,290. Cable. G. Carlson, Bridge- 
port, and H. G. Knoderer, Fairfield, 
both in Conn., assignors to General 


Electric Co., a corporation of N. Y. 


2,141,318. Container. L. L. Salfisberg, 
S. 4 Jrange, assignor to Ivers-Lee Co., 
Newark, both in N. ip 

2,141,374. Horn Button Attachment. 
G. L. Callery, New Castle, Del. 

2,141,507. Tire Inflation Controller. 
P. M. Bourdon, Paris, assignor to 


Michelin et Cie, Clermont-Ferrand, 

both in France. 

141,542 and 2,141, ‘gg Tire Inflator. 

J. H. Mann, Jr., Petersburg, Fla., 

assignor to Tike Vousee Control, 

inc, 2 corporation of Fla. 

2,141,583. Liquid Dispenser. J. A. 
Winger, Indianapolis, Ind. 

2,141,608. Pulpstone. T. Larsson, as- 
signor to Norton Co., both of Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


hN 


2,141,621. Battery. A. Setzer, N. Scitu- 
ate: R. i. 
2,141,648. Resilient Mount. H. D. 


Geyer, Dayton, O., assignor to Gen- 


eral Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

2,141,796. Transmission Band. A. 
Loges, assignor to Continental 
Gummi-Werke A.G., both of Han- 
nover, Germany. 

2,141,910 Cable. N. FE. Hayman, 
Schenectady, N. Y., assignor to Gen- 
eral Electric Co., a corporation of 
N. Y 

2,141,915. Pulley Construction. G. E 
puree New Haven, Conn., assignor 
to Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Co., a corporation of N. J. 

2,141,916 Hose. T. A. Johnson, Mil- 
ford, Conn., assignor to General 
Electric Co., a corporation of N. Y. 

2,142,068. Game. L Berger, Indian- 


Ind. 


apoli s. 
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2,142,073. Truss. O. C. Dobbs, assignor 
to Dobbs Truss Co., Inc., both of 


Birmingham, Ala. ; 
C. W. Seidel, 


2,142,157. Elastic Welt. 
Chicago, IIl. 

2,142,182. Polishing Disk. P. W. Demp- 
sey, Pittsburgh, assignor to West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, 
both in Pa. 


2,142,201. Hair Net. L. Mayer, Chicago, 
Ill. 

2,142,244. Heel. A. Hannabach, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

2,142,315. Tire. C. E. Hershey, Findlay, 
O. 

2,142,320. Refrigerator Car Floor. J. S. 


Lundvall, assignor to Union Asbestos 
& Rubber Co., both of Chicago, III. 
2,142,336. Elastic Smocking. J. L. Sel- 

inger, New York, N. Y. 
2,142,414. Valve. J. T. Riddell, Chicago, 


Ill. 
2,142,425. Latch. T. Tringale, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


2,142,519. Door Guide. H. J. Loftis, 
assignor to Henrite Products Corp., 
both of Ironton, O. 

2,142,531, 2,142,532, and 2,142,533. 
Fountain Pen. A. H. Stenersen, as- 
signor to Wahl Co., both of Chicago, 
Ill. 


2,142,535. Brakes. F. J. Tarris, assignor 
to India Rubber, Gutta Percha & 
Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., both of 
London, England. 

2,142,590. Sealing Ring. J. N. Smith, 
Salem, assignor to Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, 


both in Mass. 

2,142,624. Stomach Pump. W. L. Wil- 
liams, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,142,625. Cable. D. A. C. Zoethout, 
Driehuis-Westerveld, assignor to 
N. V. Hollandsche Draad-en Kabel- 


fabriek, Amsterdam, both in the 
Netherlands. 
2,142,645. Hose Supporter. F.C. Hall, 


New York, N. Y. 

2,142,656. Bag. W. W. Rowe, Cincin- 
nati, O., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

2,142,697. Rotary Surfacing Machine. 
H. L, Myers, assignor to American 
Floor Surfacing Machine Co., both of 
Toledo, O. 


2,142,707. Suture Package. J. A. Aus- 
tin, assignor to Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratories, Inc., both of Kansas 


City, Mo. 
2,142,708. Valve Stem. G. W. Becker, 


Silver Lake, assignor, by mesne as- 


signments, to Dill Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, both in O. 

2,142,725. Coupling. J. L. Hardy, as- 
signor of one-half to Hardy, Spicer 
& Co., Ltd., both of Birmingham, 
England. 

2,142,784. Coupling. F. M. Guy, as- 


signor to Guy & Murton, Inc., both 
of Detroit, Mich. 

2,142,872. Cushioned Connection. F. L. 
Haushalter, Akron, O., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,142,908. Elastic Fabric. W. Mendel, 
Beverly, assignor to Neidich Cel-lus- 
tra Corp., Burlington, both in N. J. 

2,142,962. Pneumatic Filler. R, Conk- 
lin, assignor of one-third to J. F. Ire- 
land. both of Miami, Fla. 

2,142,981. Galosh. H. B. Richards, Lake 
3luff, assignor to Richards, Boggs & 
King, Inc., Chicago, both in II. 

2,143,101. Press Pad. L. E. Best, E. 
Orange, N. J., and W. C. Durham, 
Winchester, assignors, by direct and 
mesne assignments, to Compo Shoe 
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Machinery Corp., Boston, both in 
Mass. 
2,143, 106. Oil Packer. A. L, Freed- 


lander, assignor to Dayton Rubber 
Mfg. cae both of Dayton, O. 

2,143,209. Perforating Device, A. Ram- 
bold, Dresden-Laubegast, Germany. 

2,143,409. Ball. H. Denkert, assignor to 
M. Denkert & Co., both of Johns- 
town, N. Y., a partnership composed 
of M., J. R., and H. Denkert. 

2,143,483. Baseball Protective Device. 
S. Iglauer, Cincinnati, O. 

2,143,523. Anti-skid Device. L. R. Poe, 
assignor of one-third to J. J. Fisher 
and one-third to E. Bennington, all 
of Bloomington, Ill. 

2,143,528. Tire. A. A. Thomas, assignor 
to United States Rubber Co., both of 
New York, N. Y. 

2,143,544. Golf Ball Cover. R. A. Craw- 
ford, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 


2,143,601. Fountain Pen. J. Iversen, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 
2,143,649. Conductor Cord. F. Dan- 


sard, Saint-Chamond, France. 

2,143,674. Bathtub. J. Berger, 
York, xe 
2,143,712. Writing Brush. P. Rissman, 
assignor to W. and B. Jaekel and 
W. W. Wutzke, doing business as 
Jakel Co., all of Detroit, Mich. 

2,143,719. Nipple. R. W. Schulte, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

2,143,739. Motor Support. J. J. Mc- 
Cabe, assignor to Apex Electrical 
Mfg. Co., both of Cleveland, O. 

2,143,815. Apparel Supporting Means. 
A. Fridolph, assignor to A. B. A. 
Specialties Co., Inc., both of New 
Won N.Y. 

2,143,833. Rubber Stamp. S. H. Moss, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Dominion of Canada 


378,212. Dish Washer. Bolinders Fab- 
riks Akt., assignee of T. E. D. Bilde, 
both of Stockholm, Sweden. 

378,213. Wheeled Structure. Bassick 
Co., assignee of W. F. Herold, both 
of Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 

378,258. Tire. Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
assignee of C. G. Hoover, Akron, O., 


WS: A. 

378,267. Tire Cord. General Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee of W. E. 
Vecsey, both of Akron, O., U.S. A. 

378,321. Rubber Tread Wheel. H. T. 
Auerbach, assignee of A. F. Kaptul- 
ler, both of Chicago, IIl., U. S. 

378,335. Suspensory. J. J. Cartledge, 
Guelph, Ont. 

378,338. Shoe Gore. R. T. Dawes, Hud- 
son, Mass., U. S. A. 

378,394. Shock Absorber. Briggs Mfg. 
Co., Detroit, assignee of J. Tjaarda, 
Birmingham, both in Mich., U. S, A. 

378,413. Tire. Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of 
E. Eger, Grosse Pointe Park, Mich., 
WS; AG 

378,441. Hair Waver. 
Co., assignee of P. C. Rilling, both 
of Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 

378,552. Rope and Cord. “-_—~ Tire 
& Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, 


New 


Rilling-Arnao 


Ont., assignee of J. Anderson, Birm- 
ingham, England. 
378,563. Life Preserver. Lifegard Co., 


Inc., assignee of E, T. Christopher 
and H. E. Murray, co-inventors, all 
of Denver, Colo., U. S. A. 

378,586. Dynamite Stick. A. A. Merke, 
R. E. McCrellis, and W. C. Coaty, 


co-inventors, all of Marshfield, Wis., 
WSs Ac 

378,602. Foundation Garment Attach- 
ment. F. C. Glickman, Montreal. 


378,606. Wheel. J. O. Maccabee, New 
York, N. ¥...U: -S: A. 
378,683. Foundation Garment. La Re- 


sista Corset Co., assignee of C. L. 


Jasper, both of Bridgeport, Conn., 
i SAS 
378,084. Garment. F. Longdon & Co. 
(Canada), Ltd., assignee of H. 


Lewis, both of Toronto, Ont. 

378,689. Hose and Nozzle Assembly. 
Norton Co., Worcester, assignee of 
E. Van der Pyl, Holden, both in 
Mass., U. S. A. 

378,696, 378,098, and 378,699. Paper 
Making Machine, Sandusky Foundry 
& Machine Co., (tormerly Paper & 
Textile Machinery Co.), assignee oi 
W.H. Millspaugh, both of Sandusky, 
OF U.S. Ae 

378,735. Joint. B. = Morgan, Kansas 
City, Mo., U. S. 

378,773. Shoe ee Boston Blacking 
Co. of ‘Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of re Vee Wedger, Belmont, 
Mass., U; S. 

378,853. Fluid — J, Bs Cox; 
inventor, and D. W. Cox, assignee of 


one-half of the interes . both of Los 
Angeles, Calit., U.S: 
378,887. Boot Fastener. ~ F, Mulka, 


Dortmund, Germany. 
378,897. Package Fabrication. L. L. 
Salfisberg, S, Orange, N. J., U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


490,351. Cycle Spring Forks. MHus- 
qvarna Vapenfabriks Akt. 

490,352. Land Mines. P. C. Daman. 

490,575. Land Mines. L. Huybrechts 
and M. Spilthooren. 

490,975. Vehicle. L. Mellersh-Jackson, 


(Marmon-Herrington Co., Inc.) 

491,034. Vehicle Opening-Top. Vaux- 
hall Motors, Ltd., G. E. Cleaver, and 
G. H. Hutchins. 


491,188. Soap Holder. L, J. Arms. 

491,198. Vehicle Opening-Top, R. E. H 
Godfrey. 

491,245. Seat, Mattress, Etc. Dunlop 


Rubber Co., Ltd., and W. H. Chap- 
man, 


491,261. Pillow or Bolster. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd, L. Harral, and 
G. B. Ainsworth. 


491,264. Cycle Frames. C. A. Voigt. 

491,353. Gun Mountings. A. Dewandre. 

491,358. Aircraft Cabin. Junkers Flug- 
zeug - Und - Motorenwerke A.G. 

491,458. Furniture Foot. North of Eng- 
land School Furnishing Co., Ltd., and 
J. G. Peirse. 

491,479, Photographic Developing Ap- 
paratus. A. L. V. C, Debrie 

491,480. Fastenings. E. De G. Birch. 

491,505. Dual-Control Mechanism. 
India Rubber, Gutta Percha & Tele- 
graph Works Co., Ltd., D. Webb, 
and F. J. Tarris. 

491,536. Game. R, Heimers. 

491,538. Aircraft Control. Westland 
Aircraft, Ltd, and W. M. Widgery. 
491,578. Stereoscopic Kinematography. 

M. Piguet. 


491,677. Lamp Support. V. J. C. Gui- 
chard. 
491,812. Sound-Recording or Repro 


ducing Device. B, A. Poctor. 


491,855. Door. Auto Union A.G. 

491,870. Joint-Making Packing. N 
Isherwood 

491,876. Fountain Pen. Mentmore Mfg 
Co., Ltd., and W. F, Johnson 
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491,991. ieee W. N. Collins and 

. R. Barlow. 

492,002. Bearing. J. W. Leighton. 

492,038. Force Tester, A. Hiley. 

492,061. Mop. Briggs, Emmott & Co., 
Ltd., W. Benham, and G. B. Neal. 

492,062. Razor Blade Sharpener, A. D. 
Sanders. 

492,075. Beacon Light. A. G. Brown 
and C. C. Paterson. 

492,127. Lifting-Sling. H. Scott-Paine. 

492,158. Cable. Okonite Co. 

492,165. Sound-Film Apparatus. British 
Ozaphane, Ltd. 

492,180. Fastener. G H. C. Corner, 
E. E. Britton, and Lightning Fast- 
eners, Ltd. 

492,191. Frame. C. H. R. Davis. 

492,204. Overshoe. W. J. Tennant, 
(Akciova Spolecnost Askim Gum- 
mivarefabrik. ) 

492,207. Nest Box. P. J. Worsley. 

492,226. Corset. C. H. Schopbach and 
L. Babcock, 

492,236. Porous Rubber. Firestone Tire 


& Rubber Co., Ltd. 


492,244. Coupling. British Thomson- 
Houston Co., Ltd. 

492,254. Headband. G. L. Tabley 

492,332. Condenser, Bryce, Ltd. 

492,339. Screen Making Apparatus. 
J. L. Stableford. 

492,355. Football, Etc. W. C. Crook. 

492,373. Vacuum Cleaner. Electronaire 
Marketing Co. Ltd, and W. H 
Sones. 

492.374. Gage. H. E. Kleinschmidt 

492.375. Conveyer. Purali, Ltd., and 
A. Simon. 

492,433. Resilient Support. M. F. A. 
Julien. 

492,435. Joint. M. F. A. Julien 

492,505. Cables. Fichtel & Sachs A.G 

492,507. Garter. E, Byk. 

492,508. Carton. A. Astley. 

492,517. Resilient Mounting. M. Gold- 
schmidt. 

492,537. Compound Sheet Material. 
Electrical Research Products, Inc 

492,616. Bathing Cap. J. S. Jeans. 

492,630. Vehicle Body. Auto Union 
A.G 

492,640. Gas Mask. Soc. Italiana Pirelli 

492,690. Wheel Suspension. riggs 
Mfg. Co. 

492,708. Mold. Auto Union A.G. 

492,723. Anaesthetic Apparatus. V. L. L 
Hall 

492,738. Cylindrical Bentwood Articles, 


W. Lusty & Sons, Ltd. 


492,745. Barrels. Katadyn A.G 

492,772. Strop. C. T. Geary. 

492,775. Cutlery Case. B. T Gre aves. 

ys Cable. Etablissemer }. Che 
mat & F. Dansard. 


492.784 Ski Brake. H. Thirring. 


492,785.’ Gage. Gas Light & Coke Co 
and C. R. Austen. 

492,793. Window Strip. A. E. Dutfield, 
3 J — ings, and Rawlings Mfg 

Ltd. 

492.333 Sand-Blast. A. Stephen & 
Sons, Ltd., and J. G. Stephen 

492.851. Valve. Jenkins Bros 

492,852. Atomizer. R. M. Hughes 


(Parks-Cramer Co.) 


492.865. Shock Absorber. V. A. Hoff- 
ding 

492,881. Spring Suspension. Junkers 
Flugzeug-Und-Motorenwerks A.G 

492.954. Shaft Packing. Simensschu 
ckertwerke A.G 

49? 956 ae Media. WwW. W 
Groves (I. G ctr; AG 

492.964. Battery. A Ku 

492.989. Wringer. Acme Wr ngers 
and J. W. Burt 
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493,107. Engine Mounting. M. F. A. 
Julien and J. F. Paulsen. 

493,108. Electrodeposition of Metals. 

- A. R. Thomas 

493,120. Engine Mounting. M. F. A. 





Julien and J. F. Paulsen. 
493 144. Tape. ] athon Paper Mills 
( ; id A F. Burgess. 





493,145. yer Spars. B. Jablonsky. 

493,162. Bathing Cap. W. W. Haffen- 
daen 

493,163. Draught and Rattle Preventing 
Strip. Short Bros. (Rochester & 
Bedford), Ltd., and A. G. Parks. 

493.166. Tire Inflator. C. E. Britton 

493,170. Apparatus to Prepare Bottles 
for Filling. Enzing« r-Union-Werke 


> ~ 


493,218. Joints. Hardy, Spicer & Cc 


493,219. Joint. Hardy, Spicer & Co., 
I.td., and J. A. Daniell. 

493,272. Suspensory. B. C. Clarke. 

493,305. Garment. D. R. N. MacCul- 
“pee” 


493.315. Compound Sheet Material. 
Humoco Corp. 

493,396. Nut. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
and C. E. Goodyear. 

493,425. Portmanteau. R. Morszeck 

493,432. Joint. Hardy, Spicer & Co., 
Ltd., and J. L. Hardy 

493,475. Rust and Scale Remover. F. A. 


493,502. Printing Machine. H. Renck 

14. Calendars. E. Alexander 

21 Resilient Mounting. G. H 
Schieferstei 

493,559. Nipple. R. Brunel and C. 
Emorine 

493.680. Elastic Fabric. B. J. Moore 

493,710. Bag Making Apparatus. F. O 

E Wetzel 

3.784 Rectal Appliancee C. H 

Ta - 

403,800 Ash Tray Support. EF. A 
Bellow 

493,913. Cable. Southern Unite: 
phone Cables, Ltd... W. P 
house, and A. T. C. Moore 

493,956. Filter. F. P. Candy 


49 





Germany 
669,113. Wheel spring. Continental 
Gummi-Werke, A.G., Hannover 
669,361 Twin Pump tor Tires. J., M., 
and G. Mangold, all of Konstanz 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 





, yopt4q P 
through a windshield anc 


“Sleetex Twins.” Wi 





eld wiper 


blad 
Ni: Y. 

363.331 State Super wee Duty. 
Tires. State Tire C Philadelphia, 
Pa 

363.361. Exide- Tytex. Sto rage batteries 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Phil 
adelphia, Pa 

363,362. Tytex. Storage batteries. Elec- 
i Storage Battery C« Philadel- 


363.395. Dunbar. Golf b: R. De- 
Salvo, New York, N. Y 

63,451 Repré sentation of a walrus 
containin the words: “Wall-Rus 
Fabrics” Rul yber-backed cloth Be. 
Ruskin, New York, N. Y. 

363,474. Flyer. Tires. Dayton Rubber 
Mfc. Co., Dayton, O 

363,577. Daraphane. Coating compos! 


Ss Sleetex C ie ge York, 
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is. Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., were $9,389,285, including $844,072 cash, 

Cambridge, Mass. and current liabilities, $1,762,357 
Grey-Rock Wyrbac. Brake’ end of the preceding fisc 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., assets were $10,287,211, 


At the 


al year current 


with cash of 


N. J. $689,056, while current liabilities were 

363,826. Representation of a fanciful $3,119,766, including $2,000,000 bank 
design. Rubber stamps. Caxton  Joans. Inventories of $4,975,147 com- 
Printers, Ltd. Caldwell, Idaho. pared with $5,727,953 a year earlier. 
303,889. Mayon, Tires. General Tire During the year the company paid 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O. off bank loans totaling $2,000,000 and 


303,917. New Era. Golf balls. R. De- still had more cash than the year be- 
mortgages or 


Salvo, New York, N. Y. ° It 


rOre. 


also had 


no 


363,934. Representation of a croSS  fynded debt of anv kind. 


superimposed upon an oval contain- 
ing the word: “Unique.” a tubes. 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 


The 


fund, 


company 
retired $77,100 of its preferred stock by 
purchases for sinking 
1. $2,594,000 outstanding, while $80,700 of 


leaving 


363,935. All Weather, Heels and soles. the preferred stock of Aldora Mills, all 
” Goniawer Tire ke Rabbes on Akron. ©f Whose common stock is owned by 


O General Tire, also was retired. 


303,948. eg se Suspenders. Higgin- 
botham-Bailey-Logan Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


ae ice October : inc > 
363,952. It Must Be Right! Rubber ctober 31: net income, 


covered wire. Triangle Conduit & 


Lee Tire & Rubber Co., 


hocken, Pa., and subsidiary. 


all charges, including provision for fed- 


Cable Co.. Inc.. New York. N. Y eral income tax and $51,881 for surtax 


on undistributed profits, equal to 
each on 255,565 $5 par capital 
shares outstanding, 


FINANCIAL $596,319, or $2.32 a 





Consho- 

Year ended 
$950,598, after 
$3.71 

stock 

compared with 
in the preced- 


share, 


ing vear, when 257,465 shares were out- 


Cc 8. > Re tn standing. Current assets on October 31, 
a 1938, totaled $6,534,924, 


Unless erring stated, the results of | 111,338 cash and $3,250,710 


operations of the following companies are tories. Current liabilities 
after deductions os operating expenses, 956. At the end of the company’s pre- 
normal federal income taxes, depreciation, ceding fiscal year current assets were 
and other charges, but before provision $5,942,754, with $952,157 


for federal surtax on undistributed earn-  ventories amounted to $3,806,980. 


Most of the figures are subject to rent liabilities on October 
final adjustments. totaled $971,056. 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. Seiberling Rubber Co., 


Year ended October 31, 1938: net earn- Year ended October 31, 


including $2,- 


inven- 


were $1,199,- 


cash, and in- 


ings after all charges, $472,548, equal, $447,494.10, after providing 
. buildings and 





1é€n utstandir 


on 


were $7,392,706, a drop of about 12% trasted with a net 


from the preceding year. the preceding fiscal 


eherres dividend requirements, 581.68 for depreciation of 

ich on 176,839 shares of com- machinery and $219,098.17 
k eatin. In the preced- charges, but before federal income and 
the net profit was $334,834, or undistributed profits 
-h on 176,889 common shares to $150,000; net profits 
ng. Net sales forthe year plus after all charges, 


taxes 


loss o 


year. 


the year under review 


O., and subsidiaries. Year ended No- Current assets on 
vember 30, 1938: net profit, $1,181,224, $3,062,947.78, and 





n the 0% pre! 


of 


th 


Cur- 


1937, 


Akron, O. 
1938: 
for $251,- 


pre fit, 


interest 


amounting 
carried to sur- 
$297,494.10, con- 


f $10,443.83 in 


Net 
were 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 386.56, against $8,807,425.51 


e 


ing. Net sales, after all deductions, amounting to $2,350,000. 


were $20,088,354, against $21,392,957 in purchased at public 
he preceding year, a decrease of 6.1%. on December 28 for $ 


sale 


in New 
$752,000, 


October 
current 
after all charges, equal after dividends $860,768.70, a ratio of 3.56 to 1. 
red stock to $1.97 each idated surplus account was $644,5 
on 519,627 shares of $5-par common on October 31, having been 
stock outstanding. In the preceding by $297,494.10 during 
year the net profit was $808,913, or $1.24 ever since the end 
a share on 517,947 shares then outstand- Seiberling retired 


the 
debenture 


sales for 


$8,142,- 


1937. 


totaled 
liabilities, 
Consol- 


12.97 


increased 
year. 


How- 
year 
notes 
were 


York 


increas- 


On November 30, 1938 current assets ing the company’s surplus by $1,598,000. 





Dividends Deelared 











Stock 
De 7% Pfd q. 
Do Com 
T Mi Pfd. $1.25 q. 
Gor Tire & Rubber Co.......... Com $0.25 resumed 
ine dee Tiee & Bubber Co. . ccecccnss $Scumcv Pfd $1.25 q. 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp.........000- Com $0.50 increased 
Phil Insulated Wire Co........ Com $0.25 s 
Ply peer 10... 66208 e : 7% Pid $1.75 q. 
S. S. White Dental Co Com $0.15 q. 


Pay 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Tan. 
Feb. 


abl 


apRUeH UNNI 


e 


Stock of 
Record 
Dec. 31 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 15 
Jan. 16 
Feb. 
Jan. 10 
Jan. 30 
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Market Reviews 


CRUDE RUBBER 





























Commodity Exchange HE Commodity Exchange table Ae 1938 1939 
TABULATED WEEK-END CLosinG PRICES published here shows prices ot rep- ye 2 +INDIA RUBBER WORLD-—— 
Nov. Dec. Jan. Jan. Jan. resentative future contracts on the New a CT 
Futures 26 31 7 1421 York market the last two months. 
|. oar 155G <<ae> isis: snes seam rl 
Remi scet cic « 15.60 16.30 16.01 15.98 15.85 The rubber market was somewhat 
a 15.58 16.40 16.12 16.06 15.95 easier during January. A steady decline 
a err 15.65 16.27 16.12 15.95 15.82 . me “Tete Ne . 
Sent eke 13.74 1629 1617 15.98 18.8] resulting chiefly from lack of trade in- 
Dec. Cones eee coos 16.12 16.02 15.82 terest was partially offset toward the 
ae ook latter part of the month by factory 
(tons) ... 15,760 5,990 4,430 8,080 10,160 buying prompted by lower prices. After 
closing at 16.28¢ per pound on Janu- 
ary 3, the price of July futures declined 
New York Quotations steadily to close at 15.78¢ per pound 10 € NTTTENi TT rath 
on January 13. Following this the price JEM PEASONDI eeren nee 
N i k ‘ F “i 
New York outside market rubber was steadier, and the market closed at iw Week Seda Miiins-0 
quotations in cents per pound 15.82¢ per pound on January 21. Under : Ribb his ‘ d ch Alpes 
= +i iM a ipbe mokec 1eets 
Jan, 26, Dec. 28, Jan. 27. the influence of a weaker stock market 
Plantarons vie — 1939 the price slumped on January 25 tO 3 sorts consumotion. stocks. and crude 
é s ee Tr : . t ad) MSUMPtION, STOCKS, and CI ie 
Rubber latex...gal. 56/57 60/61 56/s7__—«-15-97¢ per pound. The closing price on rubber afloat 
January 28 was 15.26¢ per pound, the Recording to a Reuters dispatch, the 
a . < I « Ss Sp« Cil, Cail 
Paras lowest rubber has been in six months. Controller in British M: alaya stated tl 
* pre e ° e ° i tls va State that 
peeves =~ wees itis elt otees [he maximum variation in week-end jjcences f the first quarter of 1939 
Vv NC... ee 7 79 1Y¥. . ° 7. . i Ses Or tne rst arter oO 
Upriver — + +74 954 closing prices for delivery during the 31) pe issued up to only 471%4% of basic 
Upriver coarse ... *15 *14 *1334 nex 2 on was 0 l¢ youn i. ISK ‘ eS ty = ye ese 
Islands fine...... 13 13% 12% 1ext 12 months : ).1 ¢ per pounc quotas in order to adjust 1939 exports 
Islands fine...... #1814 #16 #1714 From the table above it may be seen from British Malava ae basi yf 
Acre, Bolivian fine 1312 1414 131% hat on nuary 21 prices dis it i (a nigeenieae gear aes gbeber ay ee see seta 
Acre, Bolivian fine *191% *18 #18 . yn Janua prices in the distar over-shipments during 1938. It will be 
Rane nlivian Hue 12% 1514 14 positions were lower than those of ; 


recalled that the International Rubber 
Madeira fine ..... 13% 14 13 nearby months, a condition which was ) foo = . - pike 
- Re fuiation ( ommiuttee fixed perm! 


in evidence throughout December, 1938 

















Caucho bles at 50% of basic quotas for the 
Upper ball....... mm 2 . 98 As predicted here last month, the De- — quarter of 1939, 
pil ahaa "334 eau ty; cember U. S. consumption figure did 
not show its customary seasonal drop 
Pontianak and held at approximately the same 
Pressed block .... 14/33 10/16 10/16 Jeyel as for November. It is currently NWew York Outside Market 
Guayule anticipated that the January consump Conditions in the outside market con- 
Duro, washed and ; tion figure will also hold in the neigh- tinued generally quiet during January. 
Ph ong neweeas ia borhood of 45,000 tons. With low tire Some activity was reported toward the 
j inventories and tire manufacturers ex- latter part of the month with increased 
Africans pecting a ya ae of improved con- factory interest. Indications are, how- 
dg eel ete! LP 7 ditions in demand, t he outlook for the ever, that fact ries are buying only for 
Prime Niger flake. 25 25 25 re of the first quarter is prom- their immediate requirements. After 
Gutta Percha ising. he Should t he present rate of a cl Hing at loy4¢ pe r pound mn January 
ee th, 1334 “a 10% sumption in this country and abroad 3, the price of No, 1 ribbed smoked 
Gitta Soh. 22 14 1514 continue, world stocks will show a fur- sheets fluctuated throughout the month 
Red Macassar .... 1.25/1.35  90/1.20 90/1.20 ther marked decrease by the end of within fa ‘ow limits, closing at 
Balata March. Assuming a monthly consump- _ the easier rf 1543¢ pe und on 
Block, Ciudad tion of 45,000 tons here and 40,000 tons January 23. The closing price on Janu- 
a Lovage aa id = 34 abroad and with exports estimated at ary 28 was 15is¢ per pound. 
Surinam sheets ... 33 41 42 72,000 tons monthly, world stocks The week-end closing prices on N 
Amber ........ 39 43 43 would decline nearly 40,000 tons during 1 ribbed smoked sheets follow: em- 
~ *Washed and dried crepe. Shipments from Sng frst quarter of this poe sae page ber Jl, less¢; January 7, lo‘s¢; Janu- 
Brazil. 78 are reported U. S. statistics on im- ary 14, 16¢; and January 21, 157¢¢ 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices—Piantation Grades—Cents ind Pound 








_—-— -December, 1938———— —S—§s§ —_-—-~—_- —— January, cai 

26* 27 28 29 30 31 Ya 3 + 5 6 7 9 16: 11 21 
No 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet .. 165g 16% 163% 16% 16% .. 16% 165 1695 1675 16% 16% 16% 16 15% 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe... .. 1756 17% 17% 17% 17% 17%, 17¥5 17¥5 17% 17% 17% 17% 17 16% 
No. 2 Thick Latex Crepe.. .. 1914 19% 19 19 19 ». 18% 184% 1843 1842 1834 1834 18% 1856 1814 
No. 1 Brown Crepe.......-- 16% 16% 16 16 16 - 15% 1548 1548 1548 1534 1534 1534 1554 1514 
No. 2 Brown Crepe....eo. -- 16 15% 1534 153% 1534 .. 1556 1548 15 fe 15% 15% 15% 15% 15% 153% 
NO. 2 AMBE? cgcavcvcsces > L634 1655 16. 16 6 oe 15% 1548 1548 154% 1534 1534 1534 1556 15% 
NOS: MINDED <ccxcscssaes.2« 16 15% 1534 1534 1534 .. 1556 1548 15¥% 153% 15% 15% 15% 15% 1514 
Rolled BEG: oo 5500iss cis .. 1434 1456 14% 14% 14% .. 14% l4ye l4fe 14¥e 14% 14% 14% 141% 14% 





- Holiday 
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been improved demand for compound- 

ing ingredients in effect during the 
final quarter of 1938 continued in general 
through January. Although carbon black 
and rubber solvents were reported to be 
somewhat less active, their demand im- 


proved steadily during the month. Prices 
in general continue steady. 
CARBON BLaAck. Shipments of rubber 


biack during January were reported to be 
less than in December. Toward the lat- 
ter part of the month consumption im- 
proved, 
high rate of activity will prevail through- 
out the balance of this quarter. The base 
price continues unchanged. 

FAcTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTE. The 
demand for rubber substitutes improved 
during January. Prices in general remain 
steady at previously quoted levels. 

LitHarce. A slight improvement in de- 
mand was noted during the past month. 
Prices continue unchanged, being unaf- 
fected by the lowering of the import duty 


and it is expected that a fairly 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


or litharge from England. 

LirHorone. Sales volume of lithopon 
was fair during January as compared 
with the inactive demand reported during 
the past few months. There has been no 
change in prices. 

RUBBER CHEMICALS. Activity in the sales 
of rubber chemicals during the past month 
held up to the improved level of the last 
quarter of 1938, Prices continue substan- 
tially unchanged. 

RUBBER SOLVENTS. The demand for 
these solvents was somewhat lower dur- 
ing January. After the year-end lull, how- 
ever, a steady increase in demand was 
reported. Prices have held steady at for- 
mer levels. 

STEARIC Acip. There 
ment of stearic acid into consuming chan- 
nels during the past month. Selling sched- 
ules were advanced 14¢ per pound, reflect- 
ing a strengthening of basic material. 

TITANIUM PIGMENTS. Plain and phthal- 
ate-treated titanium dioxides were re- 


was a fair move- 


a | 
Sa) 





duced 1¢ per pound during the last week 


in December. The new prices are effective 


east of the Rockies only; no report ot 
pos sible changes on the Pacific Coast has 
been made yet. Prices of other compound 
titanium pigments have en changed. 
Plain titanium dioxide in carload lots is 


now quoted at 14¢ and 14%4¢ per pound. 
Demand during the past m 
moderate and 


the corresponding period in 


th has been 
higher 


1938. 


considerably 





Japanese producers 
of titanium dioxide has stimulated out- 
put in that country, where this pigment 
is rapidly replacing lithopone. According 
to the Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter, a 
company recently formed to manufacture 
titanium oxide in Canada 
this purpose a large site at Cap de la 
Madeleine, near Three Rivers, Quebec 

Z1Nc OxipeE. The improved demand for 
zinc oxide by the rubber trade during the 
final j;uarter of 1938 continued through 
January, 


Tax reductions to 
1 


acquire d for 


Prices are steady and unchanged. 





New York Quotations 
January 25, 1939 


Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 


Abrasives 

Pumicestone, powdered ..../0. = /$0.035 

Rottenstone, domestic veee lb, J .035 

ilicns AS aesesisoeiceccsenatOM Oat 00 
Accelerators, Inorganic 

oie hydrated, l.c.l., New 

ork . pleiein cio wines .-.ton 20.00 

salen (commercial) scsalt, 30% 7 O75 
Accelerators, Organic 

Mites akehacseseeseeeeaeelts ae 

BESAO cacasxescuceocsceeelO: 430 40 


Wy \csiesine isewissecoeceesoslys sGu 
BAO sccvaswsccscccceecicosbes (00 
Acl] cecccccoeee 
A19 wc cccecseee 








A 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
A-S2 cocsccccvces 70 / 
ADT coccccccces Ma ft «55 
-100 . ° 42 / .55 
A-100-F-50 .. 25 / .35 
DMSS ccs cnce as J 35 
— 49 42 
TTTICI TTT TLL 42 / AS 
737-50 SGmiey sAleisision 25 Jf <26 
BN ESBS a eh ete Wala a Pi) ae Mime 3 
BOG Getic <b Gee wie sieesemes 1.15 
A Site cs sami histo sie oes .60 
Aldehyde ammonia ....... lb. 70 
Uo Seer re ee Ib. as Jf 
BJeF .ccccceee Vetseseses < Jf “5 
Beutene . Koceaess Siar ers ates i. 720 f 75 
a _— anni ioawewss Ib. 2.65 
Beene BS wea ociss isos sa yeain es Ib. 2.00 
Captax . ots scaauits “aR J 60 
MORRIE as5-0:0 0'e eis vie 00's o's e's Ib. .40 / .47 
PASC ccccccvccccee ere T Ib. we 7 6300 
CLD eer r dicieectOs GOD 
PUREE oie 6 ai: 0 'ks0:06(0038°0 Ib 0 / .70 
OD. Keak Rha seawewene oe 40 e0e Ib so 7 «40 
DOTG (Di-ortho- 
tolylguanidine) ......... lb. 44 / 46 
DPG (Diphenylguanidine)../b. .35 / .45 
SEEN (cs bose vce esses om: .30 ff 65 
Ethylideneaniline ........../0 a a 
PORTIA PARNEER 5354.50 s'5 eo: Ib. 2.65 
Formaldehyde P.A.C. »lb. 0625 
Formaldehydeaniline ...... 1: $1 
Formaldehyde-para-toluidine./b. .52 / .54 
RNID = ices oc k csciviecaveier Ib 40 / .50 
PUM bere Cisiveis cs mcwioleeisiet ib. 385 / 40 
DD sheet caneeseees sae i: 135 f 1:50 
a 
ee : 47 
ee en aera Ib. 36 
Lead oleate, No. 999...... Ib 13 
WVMEO inc ccs scesceccise b 15 





DRE cn oe So ensieu oaceus lb 
Pe eeiescis Nae weeks 0.40 ib, $1.00 /$1.10 
MORE laccdewctecenneae ib S50 7 SS 
roe rere ib. 50) 7 s55 
Para- nitroso- dimethylaniline. 1 ae, 
WCU es altieverers ale sihets scoccte 320 7 1.10 
Pentex Flour a ts fA 
PSE NER, falas) 3 0/010. s0.0 @arbs6 2.50 
Pipsolene .. 3.55. 6 / 1.65 
Meare ecscses 1.40 / 1.80 
DOSE sscn's 3.65 
MURR aigiesisieisis's'e'4 40 
R & H 50-D 42 / 43 
Olas 5:6 2 60 / .05 
MEE cava inesee's 120 7 1.30 
SUATICOUREEE: «5:5, 514:a16\ebobbveas bo lb. 80 / 1.00 
Super — ING. dasiaewes lb .50 
Ma aeaicasin wee reales we 1 te of 125 
Tetrone A. mee aurassinia sie eibieieis lb. 3.00 
Thiocarbanilide ........... 1b. 24 / .30 
MEATIONIENES 6.2 cis's:cie:sisia sas Seca lb. 2.65 
RUINS asain ws vseeenee ee ~ os f £5 
BREE itis ssa ts wisi’ wa etna sete 2.05 / 2:20 
Triphenylguanidine (TPG). ib 45 
MIIEE alas eo ia?ctsescie acels 609 9's S18 Ib. 2.65 
NPM claire niviaier-sicieeitiowreal 60 f 75 
BGO CD Nes <scccisieeswe ib. 60 / 75 
Rarelereistare als iaisieaa ew caine we: 56 7 65 
MUS 5 cao sacdeceness 1b. 42 / .43 
WIMMER, 5. os. sci pie“e wreistbrarard Ib. 85 
EE ais hie Fab aia oleh eae Ib. 2.50 
Ee alaiclsc steaicnie ce wines Ib. 44 / .60 
nie icialorsia wie isielaelow@am eee l an 
CE 6500 34< 500865 0.56 550: Ib 46 / .48 
Be eiwcidawnslectee en exe enete oe f 5a 
BAERS errr yr ee b 46 / .48 
VE Se aera SOT Ib. 2.65 
Activator 
ee lb. 
MENPINIE (55s 5 sso see ee. eee a Ib 50 
Age Resisters 
POEM RO AIDS. 60ci62 080 essed ‘bh, 1.50 / 2.00 
eer ae? lee 
RR crear b, ar 2° “ae 
TS er arth ee b, 6a f 92 
Serr re b Se f 65 
RMSE! Sac asisiaieicnace Seis aied lb. 52 / .65 
ae aes ciate sinc eeucs'ee.s lb, Se f/ 6S 
i A ar re iB. 125 f£ 165 
on a 2 ere b 56 / 58 
NE a adi oleve dete e 6aidewids Ib, 70 ff 5 
I A eT lb, aa Jf Gi 
are Se RE Ib. 56 
Lo J IR Ee eS S lb 52 / .61 
POM? -sccsccdcesoseues Ib. Ss fs, a4 
WEN aeons <A nateay see Ib 55 /° 61 


Copper Inhibitor X-872....Ib. 1.15 








Ss? / AS 
Se 7 ts 
1.50 
63 
52 / .54 
63 
caf 384 
ae ff 54 
coco .63 
CPR dis rc he cwectel b. .64 / .80 
RAMEN 55. 6 6 cand wé54-ca od b. .68 
CGH 56.552 ke sin secea weed Ib. 65 7 35 
WERIWEIEN  6ia5 66 0es:0r5Ka.s Ib. 1.20 
SAM MOR IN 5 scccielsaic ncaa Ib 65 / 35 
Sica Ssedineideciecsiee esol b 52° f. .69 
AMO WME iso cic sin vs ws scared Ib. 95 / 1.20 
NEES crad cairo a bislé. Weal cnt Ib. 1.30 
EMOEIMONOS GA. sckedcecsccs Ib. L5° ff ie 
a! oS ee Sa 7 fi 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, flake, Colum- 
_ bia (400 Ib. drums).100 /bs. 2.70 / 3.55 
Nigwid;. SOG: 6.v<<ccs 100 lbs. 1.95 
solid (700 lb. drums).100 Jbs. 2.30 / 3.15 
Antiscorch Materials 
REPEAL uous sincicescecuueie as ff 8 
Antiscorch PE eb eweae cus eeel lb, 90 
Bere Ree,  canwaveinccviac'sscscicd ib. a. f 4d 
R-17 Resin (drums) ...... Ib 10 
eeceebdectasecocdincessi Uae 
Retarder WY secdaedans Ib. 36 
eeretaa b 35 40 
Pas Mate hide 
EICHORONE .5.0ac es enewesaeel b. ms 
EMIDEOOE “elale’s bapeieis.c ok t 23 / .25 
Colors 
BLACK 
Du Pont powder ......... b. 42 / 44 
Lampblack (commercial) b 15 
BLUE 
Lr ne ee 
Du Pont dispersed 83 3.60 
Powders 2.25 3.75 
PRAMIAEE ro .4'b 240s ecscclea eae 0375 
a b 08 / 3.85 
BROWN 
bo ne eee Ib 11 
GREEN 
BOGEN fo blaies ee ees —e 
Chrome Ho | ee aaa 
MMOCONG 6... 6c dace ccincesclO 22 
oxide (freight allowed). ./b 
EMME esis ba Cuba Cemccacaose Ib. 

















1.00 / 2.00 


Gu t’s, Eas Pa 
PORETS .cs2< BS 7 375 
QRANGE 
Ce 80 / 2.50 
eee rae ? 40 / 1.69 
ORCHID 
Es aca se —cakeswseasste Bae ff eae 
PINK 
POSE ccs ae caee 1.50 7 4.35 
PURPLI 
60 2.10 
-0U 
Pe bccéeewwe 25 
mF | 
23 
1.75 
i 75 
55 l O> 
-0925 
Rub-Er-Red, Easton, Pa., 
SE GE cSaur skh onaracewe ib. =.0925 
oe es eer re ib. 
DEE GoSGesncssvnncc nas cees 08 / 2.00 
WHITE 
Lithopone (bags) ........./ b. 044%/ .04% 
Albalith Black Label-11../d. 04%/ .04% 
Oe ea ee ee b. 04%/ .04% 
PE ese ssbccseacennn Ib. 04%/ 04% 
Cryptone-19 .. saa 055¢/ .05% 
ae errs 053%/ .05% 
ZS No. 20..... t 077%/ .08% 
OS vocseue cake aces ib. 08}34/ .083% 
3 Ee re 1b. 08}4/ .08% 
I wa sek nns ovetee eer b 04%/ 04H 
Ray-Bar b. 0554/ .06% 
Ray-Ca OS$/ .06% 
Ray ag 7 a7 
Titano 05$4/ .05% 
Litar 14 1434 
B OSH%/ .05% 
y O5S¢/ .05% 
c 05%/ .0S% 
M 05%/ .05% 
Ti-T ; 
Zinc Oxide 
a 2 £ AS § ea a Ib 0625/ .065 
44 .. ne i 0625/ .065 





ere 
| er ere re 
oe GOuehceecexoaseanee 
OP lsknbaanesseeseebal b 
SP ee eae Ib 
110 Ib 
Joe (lead free) 
"tet cokes eeesnasneee 
Ce OS eee i 
PE ERDED vawsaacevons Ib 
U.S.pPp [h 
+t & 
7 


YELLOW 


MRO hs bane cre aceneeenee Ik 
MED Ci dawackabevceaa we 
Ss eee shee heen 
Dispersing Agents 
Dar 
Santomerse S Ib 
Fillers. Inert 
Asbestine, cl. b.. mills.ton 
Jarvtes #09 
fot. St. f 
4 : 
off color ton 
white - ton 
n ‘Ss a 
( 
Infusorial ea , 


gd  Ceyaepaeppe > 
a A 


-085 / .0875 
08 / .0825 
075 / .0775 
065 / .0675 
075 / .077 
065 / .0675 
0625/ .065 


0625/ .065 
0525/ .065 
0625/ .065 
0625/ .065 
0625/ .065 
0625/ .065 
0425/ .065 


77 ag 
4 147 
45 / .50 
17 
/ 137 
0475 
2.50 


> nn 600 
awe 
on ¢ 25.00 
2 32.00 
3 / 035 
3.00 
2 / 03 


Kalite No. Lis ciessecess 02 $24.00 
ry ee jeaevetOm 3 ) 
Magnesia, calci ned, heavy. 10. .U 
a ea mene Sencha sees .U7 
Pyrax A bi ots ton 
Ww hiting 
Guil Iders Sas sempeuee 100 dbs. 
Makmenks .ccccccsvsonest b. 
Paris white, English cliff- 
WE 55 Sabena ose 100 /bs. 
Southwark Brand, Com- 
Merce) cscs cscs 100 /bs 


. 100 ios 














Suprex, white extra iight.ton 45.00 
BEAU? saa ssernabe enon ton 45.00 
ete Gl. Sassavsesess ton 6.0U0 
Finishes 
Rubber lacquer, clear..... gai. 
COLOTEKH weceecereeveces ga. 
Starch, corn, pwd.....100 ibs. 
POTATO wocccccccccccccce ib. 
Flock 
Cotton flock, dark......... lb. m UY 
whit —* sie g daseee ee l 
Rayon flock, colored......./b. 1.10 
MME Sasncseecbacsoneue ib. = .90 
Latex Compounding Ingredients 
Accelerator 85 . 35 
DD. -ussseree koubnee 1.40 
Lee Susobaacanaeseseeate 1.55 
Bae ss 20% 2.50 
Aerosol 45 
Antox, Dispersed 42 
BGO A. kkseescccssee a 
D b. 75 
85 
18 
.39 
16 
-42 
35 
y lb, = 651 
Black’ No. 25, Dispersed.../b.  .22 
GRINS SoS san duaaeensses ton 
oN eae ee eee Ib. = =.055 
Color Pastes, Dospersed..../t me’ 
auapersex No: 15...<00.026 ib. 11 
aa lb. .08 
Emo, iiieiten Pec ok Cee Ib. mt 
white A PE eee ee Ib. 15 
Factice Compound, Dis- 
RS eo 5 -36 
Heliozone, Dispersed ....../b. +) 
Oe. eee 
MICRONEX, Col! l lb. .055 
—, ee CS? ee b. 
10] SE a | ry | 
3.05 
a4 
1.40 
65 
41 
mh 
18 
18 
.40 
Ce fe eer D. 145 
= ving aisle ree ce Ib. 90 
peeeSankarasrosenad aes 65 
pebSES as Ska SO She SN SS 1b. .40 
say Dispersed .......1 lb, = .10 
Eel ubnerenarsanwee Ib .075 
mals * (400 Ib. drums)...... bb. .40 
po ee eee eee. Ib. 1.55 
ee eS per err ree Ib. 
Zine oxide, Dispersed....../ Ib 12 
Mineral Rubber 
Black Diamond .......... ton 25.00 
Genasco Hydrocarbon, 
granulated, (fact’y)...ton 
| RE ton 
Gilsonite Hydrocarbon 
PND auonuceusasetx ton 
Mydrecarbon, BING csecces ton 22.00 
, Grade 1 Sere ee 


ed ns EREP EOE 
285 °.3 90° 


Mold Lubricants 


EE oc ws encsnscceen Ib. 2 

DUMIOE.. v.4ks5sessssaxceen ton 65.00 

Ne eer eee Ib. 

DINE (= Suc cacckasuat ton 25.00 
Oil Resistant 

RT nies pe lo A ole Ib. .40 
Reenforcers 


Carbon Black 
Aerfloted Arrow Specifica- 
i ie Ib. .0275 
Arrow Compact Granulized 
Carbon Black f 
“Certified” Heavy Com- 
pressed, Cabot ....... Ib. 
SOEUR icaccascennes Ib. 


/60.00 
/60.00 


SSA NNN 
a 
wn 


a Se ee, 
n 
on 
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W orld 


CAPNIGE . oS: cbacaracs 5 net $63.00 
Continental] DVustiess, c.l. : of S75 
Compressed ¢.]. ....00. “1b. -0275/ = .0375 
Uncompressed, ¢.]. ..../0. 0275/ .0375 
Disperso, Gl. .. secscccs 1b -0275/ .0375 
Dixie, cl. heolb: New 
Orleans, La., —e 
or liouston, Lex.....é . Usls> 
c.l., delivered Seacy York. ib. .0375 
local stock, bags, de- 
VETO occcecsecee o0tb. 0625 
Dixiedensed, c.1., f.0.b., New 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
oF Houston, Tex...../6. .0275 
, delivered New Y ork. tb. = .0375 
peed stock, bags, de- 
livered .ccccescce fb. -0625 
Dixiedensed, 66, c.L, f. ‘0.b. 
New Orleans, La., Gal- 
veston or Houston, 
SEK: Secchi ae onle bisa ib. =.0275 
c.l., delivered New York./b. .U375 
local stock, bags, de- 
HGETER  sicc0 00sec lb .0625 
Excello, c.l., f.o.b Gulf 
SSTER. aise oes eat b, .0275 .0475 


delivered New York.../b. 
l.c.l., delivered New 


-0375/ .0575 


VOC cccrcesvcccdses lb. -0625/ .07 
Fumonex, c.l., f.0.b. works./b. .03 
ex-warehousSe ......2e+. ib. .05 
SSRRIEK: Coase scene seuss s ib. .03 / .07 
Kosmobile, c.l., f.0.b. New 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
he! Houston, TGlicces lb. .0275 


, delivered New York./b. .0375 


hee stock, bags, de- 


NVETER 000050002106 lb. 0625 
Kosmobile 66, c.l., f.0.b. 

New Orleans, La., Gal- 

=— or Houston, 

WEES Gaccbwsseeseses .0275 
cA; del ivered New York. Ib. 0375 
local stock, bags, de- 

a b. .0625 

Kosmos. c.l., f.o.b. New 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
or Houston, Tex..... lb. .0275 


c.l., delivered New York./b. .0375 


local — bags, de- 


red 
MICRON EX Beads, 





ne Gulf earts. a -0275 
c.] delivered, New 
57, Re aes Ib. -0375 
local stock, bags, de- 
To ee eee Ib. .0625 
Mark II, c.l., f.o.b 
ASE HOTES esico sx 1b. .0275 
c.l., delivered, New 
WOIk. Aousseunsede .0375 
local stock, bags, de- 
Reet .566655 ses lb. .0625 
Standard, c.l., f.o.b. 
Gulf portS .o.e6. 1b. -0275 


c.l., delivered, New 
WEEE gun ean sew oe lb. = .03 
local stock, bags, de- 


GREG caus eae ce Ib. .0625 
W-5, c. 1s f.o.b., Gulf 
POTTS: 105004 0iescee .0275 
c.l., | net New 
EE son esh a Cen we b .0375 
local — bags, de- 
BUOTER suwwsecdes Ib. .0625 
W-6, c.1., ag , Gulf 
DUES is akesunccess l 0275 
c.l., delivered, New 

WO: aos vin sis aes Ib. 0375 

local stock, bags, de- 

Ee ee lb.  .0625 
Paradene No. 2 (drums)./b.  .04 
RENEE sane seessconcen Do 03 jf 
Supreme, c.l., f.o.b. Gulf 


DOE 6 sas 35s 050000 


delivered New York.../b.  .0375/ .0575 
l.c.l., delivered New 
Ce Ee ra .0625/ .07 
BGM. 4 sa Ib .0275/ .0625 
Paragon (50 Ib 
Sete n 9.50 22.00 
] } s ton 9.50 22.00 
er eres rere ton 17.50 /20.00 
pine eteate n 11.00 /26.00 
Pa ete eee 9.5( ‘24.00 
va hpuasaeee one ton 9.50 /22.00 
Swish bunee resus es ton 9.50 /22.00 
b. works ton 9.50 
ook Swen en oEe see Ib .0475/ .0775 
.0175/ .05 
Jsudsavehanewreee Ib 022 / .035 
ae awe eae aware s Ib 
Baas ekoee sean esa es Ib. 
Ey Sikhewis ore eseesae ee Ib 
| ER ore tee b 
Cee 19 Svcdetseaxecer ib. 295 
CRs escde a gaa Sx a's ts bh. 3.50 
0 AES r er rrcen ee Ib. 4.50 
Bee INO. Osu iewsseyexwas lb. 3.50 / 4.00 
ED gaSsnpantons bases ene © Ib. 4.50 / 5.00 
(Continued on page 8A) 
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A NEW SLICER FOR 
EXTRUDED STOCKS 














With High Speed Disc Cutting Blade, 
Automatic Feed and with Tandem 
Feed Wheels. Capacity Section Up to 
3” by 414”—Length 14” to 6”. 


Utility Manufacturing Company 
CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 
Cable Address: “EPILOGUE” NEW YORK 


Export Representative: BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y¥. 


Long Distance Phone Call MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 1020 























Acknowledged the 


“ a: E ppective 


of all white 
opacifiers |! 


Chemically pure, 
stable, inert. 


Try Jt! 


Sole Selling Agents: 
The Chemical & Pigment Company 


Baltimore, Md. °* Collinsville, Ill. + Oakland, Calif. 





Manufactured by 




















Regular and Special 
Constructions 


of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARMY 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 
320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 

















American Zirconium Corporation 
Baltimore, Maryland 
































COTTON AND FABRICS 


New York Cotton Excuance WEEK-EN 
CLosING PRICES 
Nov De Jar Jan Jan. 
Fu 2 31 7 14 21 
De es 
Ja 83 g 
Ma g 8.41 g 8 
Ih 2 7.94 7 7.92 
Sc S 358 7 7.61 
D 7.41 7.55 7 
New York Quotations 
January 25, 1939 
Drills 























5b 
ats 
15% 
22 
72-inch 17.2l-ounce .........++- .24 
Mechanicals 
Hese ond belting. ... 6... i 25 
Tennis ; 
§2-inch 1.35-yard........ me 17% 
Hollands 
Gold Seal and eet 
20-inch No. Beosvtncsseeecy -09 
B0-tmck Me, 72. 0cecsccesscese 16 
40-inch Ne. 72. cccasccocesess 18 
Red Seal and Cardinal 
20-inck h 5 ene wi arte oie ala ee 4a 0714 
OE) i oe beans oe hie Stee 13% 
6 ohne iiss 5 
eeabesanbones .24 
Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.34-yard. yd. .09%4 
E 2.48-yard .. bi wleneel at he had 08% 
2.56-yard ..... eae .08 
eres a 07% 
7-ounce part waste...... .07 
10-ounce part waste.... 105% 
2.42-yard Kaeaan 09 
Raincoat Fabrics 
Cotton 
Bombazine 60 x 64.........%d. 07% 
Plaids 60 x 48....c0% 0 
Surface prints 60 x 64.......-. 11 
Print cloth, 38'4-inch, 60 x 64. -0435 
She 7) 40-Inch 
48 x 2.50-yard yd. .067 
64 x 68, ; 065% 
c¢ x € a a re .05 4 
oe ee ee ars 0434 
Sheetings, 36-Inch 
48 x 48, 5.00-yard.. yd. .04 
44 x 40, 6.15-yard.. 5 .03: 
Tire Fabrics 
Builder 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 ply 
Karded a ee eee Ib. 27 
Chafer 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply Karded 
DOT sdecesn soon se.rnes Ib 27 
914 ounce 60” 10/2 ply Karded 
ee. Co isadecadetse pene It 2 
Cord Ay go 
2 3 led peeler, ly” cot 
MW 7h us swdaneuneabaneree 28 
15/3/3 Karded peeler, 
TL coccerscevsessesessees 40. «f 
23/5/3 Karded peel 
RE SERS EE 33 
23/5/3 Combed Egyy 47 
Leno Breaker 
8'4 ounce and 1074 ounce 60” 
Karded peeler : It 29 
Safety Hint 
Flexible tubing for gas is dangerous. Gas 
always should be conveyed through nent 





possible anc 1 
should be of the very 
orker (N.S.C.). 


pipes When this is 
tubing must be 


best type The Safe W 


not 


used, it 





THE accompanying table of week-end 

- closing prices on the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange shows the week-end 
change of representative futures cover- 
ing the past two months. 

The New York spot middling price 
closed at 8.65¢ per pound on January 3. 
During the first | fell 
ff, closing at 8.44¢ on January 10; this 
trend was reversed during the second 
week, leaving the closing at 8.63¢ 
on January 21. The contig price on 
January 28 und. 


week the price 


price 


re) S3¢ pe po 

Sales at 13 southern markets totaled 
151,097 bales during 16 days since Janu- 
ary 3, against 349,429 bales for the same 
days one year ago. 

Consumption of all cotton in domestic 
mills during December totaled 565,307 
bales, against 596,289 in November and 
432,328 in December, 1937, according to 
a report of the Census Bureau. 

The Department of Commerce 


Was 





re- 





India Rubber World 


ported that cotton exports from the 
United States during the calendar year 


1938 totaled 4,316,000 bales, value 
$224,322,000, a decrease of 1,412,000 
bales, or 24.7%, in quantity and 
$l. 35,701,000, or 37.7%, in value from the 
5,728,000 bales, value, $360,023,000, 
shipped the previous year. 

Fabrics 


The demand for cotton textiles of 
coarse-yarn construction and for sheet- 
ings showed marked improvement dur- 
ing January. Tire fabrics, which are 
being bought in quantities sufficient for 
nearby requirements only, have been 
less active in demand. A steady im- 
provement in market conditions is an- 
ticipated during the remainder of this 
quarter. 

In the drills, ducks, and osnaburgs 
groups a stronger market was reflected 
in a number of price increases, Sheet- 
ings and cotton raincoat fabrics weak- 
ened with minor price reductions being 
registered. Other fabrics held steady at 
last month’s quotations. 





IMPORTS. CONSUMPTION, 


RUDE rubber consumption by 

United States manufacturers in 
December is estimated at 45,315 long 
tons, against 46,169 (revised) long tons 
during November, a decrease of 1.8%, 
but 55.2% over the 29,195 (revised) long 
tons consumed in December, 1937, ac- 
cording to R. M. A. Consumption for 
1938 is estimated at 411,363 long tons. 
Although this represents a decrease of 
24.3% under 1937, the consumption for 
the fourth quarter of 1938 totaled 131,- 
29.3% more than in the 

















AND STOCKS 


1938 amounted to 400,178 long tons, 
against 584,851 long tons for 1937. 

Total domestic stocks of crude 
rubber on hand December 31 are esti- 
mated at 245,413 long tons, compared 
with November 30 stocks of 254,196 
(revised) long tons and 262,204 long 
tons on hand December 31, 1937. 

Crude rubber afloat to U. S. ports as 
of December 31 is estimated at 45,105 
long tons, against 51,114 long tons 
afloat on November 30 and 63,099 long 
tons afloat on December 31, 1937. 








817 long tons, 
corresponding period in 1937, 
Gross imports of crude rubber for London and Liverpool Stocks: 
December are reported to be 36,977 long erate Tons 
cs 01% over love 2+ fiovure ee ; 
tons, 19.1% over the N Ds embes figure Faded london Liverpool 
of 31,054 long tons, but 45.9% under the December 31.......... 55,632 31,956 
68,305 long tons imported in Decem- [anuary 7........... 55,481 30,724 
a ¥ 2 ee, ae | See 53,528 29,883 
ber, 1937. Annual gross imports for January 210.020.0000. 52,283 29,183 
United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
s oJ s = = 
Imports, Exports, Consumption. and Stocks 
ee (CR ; 
U. S.Stocks Singapore £ : 
Mfgrs., U. K.— and Penang World World 
U.S: Importers, U.S. _ Public Dealers Pro- on- 
Us Con- Dealers, Stocks\Warehouses, and duction sumption 
Twelve Imports* sumption§ Etc.+ Afloat? London Port (Net Esti- World 
Months Tons Tons Tons Tons Liverpool? Stockstt Exports)¢ mated} Stocks+} 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Teas 
490,858 000 223,000 56,567 78,462 26,969 855,600 1,044,695 538,028 
84,851 $3,600 262,204 63,099 57,785 44,792 1,135,337 1,103,560 639,025 
ry 42,135 29,429 3 48,494 80,372 **70,853 a634,330 
ruary 43,93 23,868 eh 46,241 81,008 61,418 a653,791 
1 35,967 30,487 9,1 50,797 81,172 79,034 a670,332 
isees 30,807 27,984 .43 40,614 86,725 71,114 @668,440 
eee 27,410 28,947 7 40,598 64,406 77,726 a653,865 
in bins 26,011 30,629 294,56 44,729 70,871 70,382 a670,068 
cess 22,918 32,209 284,914 45,529 79,630 73,806 670,873 
sae 31,099 38,170 277,463 41,002 74.598 73,999 a654,704 
ae 37,374 37,823 276,586 35,386 70,860 78,882 a646,378 
ee 34,49 40,333 269,937 34,901 75,023 84,555 @634,017 
i Ae ee 31,054 46,169 ¢ 31,255 67,050 B6,248 Secaes 
ek, adeas 36,97 S515 BUG AIS “G510S svcotne scents S2505> ‘“aenaes 
*Including liquid latex. tStocks on hand the !ast of the month or —. tStatistical Bulletin of 


the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
Para, Manaos, regulated areas, and afloat. 
**Not including additional 


The figure will be included in yearly total. 


§Stocks at U.S.A., U.K 
{Corrected to 100% from estimate of reported coverage. 
absorption from U.K. manufacturers’ stocks for any month during 1937. 
a@ Japan stocks not included. 


.. Singapore and Penang, 
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HOW COTTON FABRICS 





ARE MADE... 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF COTTON FIBERS 


Soil and climatic conditions affect the length and character 
of cotton fiber, the color and the amount of foreign matter 
present. For these reasons, it has been necessary to estab- 
lish standards of grades and staple which are accepted by : 
the cotton trade of the world. Certain grades and staples el 











of cotton are designated by the name of the country or 
section of a country of origin, such as American, Egyptian, 
China, Indian, etc. 





COTTON GOES FROM FIELD 
TO GIN 

where fibers are removed from 

the cotton seed by the revolving 

sawtoothed bands of the gin. The 

fiber is then baled. 











There is a further commercial grading consisting of 7 
major classes with many sub-divisions. The major grades, 
running from best to poorest are— 

I Fair (best) Ill Good Middling V Low Middling 
Il Middling Fair IV Middling VI Good Ordinary 
Vil Ordinary (poorest) 

The relative fineness of the cotton fiber itself seems to 
vary directly with the length of the staple. The shortest staple 
is the coarsest fiber. Physically the cotton fiber resembles a 
collapsed tube which has twisted itself from 100 to 300 
times per inch of its length. The outer surface of the fiber 
is covered with a wax-like coating which protects it and 
tends to make it adhere to other fibers. 





rd 
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PT a, wea P ET 
ee and 3 eter aes 
= . 


pt 


se he ra Have you ever heard the story 
of our BELT CLINIC? 


We have been running a clinic for sick belts for over 20 
years. Broken down belts come here for an expert diagnosis 
of their ailments and the causes of them. 

Specialists examine and study every case and from the 
resulting data are able to develop a sturdy rugged line of 
belt ducks for the rubber industry. 

Our Belt Clinic is just one more example of the prac- 
tical thoroughness of our experience and service. The study 
of broken down belts may reveal a weakness related to the 
selection of the basic fibers used in its construction. 
That's why we are so careful to blend the right cottons 
before we start to weave our ducks. We welcome the 
q ; opportunity to work with rubber engineers toward the 
Columbus Sheeting solution of their fabric problems. 
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Varwick Balloon Cloth 
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Shawmut Belt: ing Duck 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 


65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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RUBBER SCRAP 

















strer { s 
Mixed S eads a 
iss scr s € 
se. Al er o = a 
CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
Lot red Eastern Mills 
Boots and Shoes 
Untrimmed ar 
Inner Tubes 
Tires (Akron District) 
Mechanicals a 
White Q ir 3 3%, 
Hard Rubber 
British Malaya 
I ages H . ey 
rE S from S 
. Ru “ , ee 
Pe : ‘y , OR 1 
253 5 
ene ae 27 rs 





TH! demand for scrap rub er during 


tne pas nN I Wa iir, Witn scfraj 
tires @ j 4 s 
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RECLAIMED RUBBER 


United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 




















Wee? oh ds gos eee Sane ow 6 Production Consumptionf Exports 

(6s dndad Sea eneeeshehed 150,57 141,486 24. 7,085 

, sudebaunestssdesna senses 185,033 162 29.8 13,233 

MAME RAES AO RSS OE os 7,098 23.6 658 

Ee Ores fee ay 6,198 29.9 470 

Se at alas ele ieee a Ate a leo 875 27.8 459 

EAE RE EI I SE 6.399 26.7 426 

s yar 550 

Sm eae acevo t- 75984 27.0 658 

25.7 720 

cee 72 28.1 557 

Re, owas she xhawiecen oe eeene eee ~,Ul¢ 29.8 759 

erence 3 29.3 732 

~ 2 27.5 564 
aris } st of th from estimate of reported coverage. 
Acc YIRDING to R. M. A. statistics, hold during the remainder of this 

*% December reclaimed rubber con- quarter, 

269 ng The market is steady, and all grades 


,ovember; 


of reclaim remain unchanged at last 
ons: and month’s levels. 
21,769 





h December 31, 7 , ‘ 
R a gy New York Quotations 
xneciaimed rubber Cc 


nsump- 


x A aes January 24, 1939 

year 1938 totaled 113,341 ee eee 
ainst 162,000 (revised) long Auto Tire ry See 
h ; ‘ “rn : miack Delect: oi... sic ee 1.16-1.18 6 / 6% 
Production of 1.18-1.22 7 /7% 


1938 is estimated at 


1.00 12 /12% 
1.10-1.20 8 / 8&% 
e 1.15-1.30 8 /8% 





I 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical Blends ... 1. 
White 








those items or classes 





w oO price basis of all de- 
i - Every manufacturer 
Ss OI reclaims in each 
sing this materia ing characteristic 
a a A pe eae ae rk y, and gravity at 
) icyve L > ex] C iced t 





U.S. Trade in Rubber Manufactures for November and 
First 11 Months of 1938: 


Foreign trade of the United States in 1937 total of $29,563,843. Summariza- 
rubber during November, tion of United States exports of rub- 























1938 cally unchanged ber manufactures in the first 11 months 
from t the preceding nine’ of the last two years with percentages 
nti $81,065 worth of of increase or decrease for each item 
reig ds showed an in- follows: 
rease 1 the figure of $73,- . 
79 for October, 1938. As compared REED SEES ee a ne 
4 am ath aoeree of $99,106, First Eleven Months » 
Yovember imports declined 18.2%. and 1937 1938 Change 
I ith the nine- 
era showed a de- ; 
ne of 8.8% t ts for the first 4,575,407 $12,380.43 15.1 
1 months of 1938 were $954,632, indi- 1,088,581 829,811 —23.8 
i a decline of 49% fror the 1937 
tal of $1,870,733 5,050,973 4,058,236 —19.8 
2 99 70.630 
: pani. dal a ee bbe * cs 93,489 870,630 —12.4 
uf in ae Maman seals Oe 2,323,609 2,246,181 — 3.3 
78 327 used 0.14% ver the six ; F 
month average of $2,175,150 and 0.02% penne ee ome 
ver the nine-month average of $2,177 420,358 2,420,876 —29.2 
679. November rubber exports declined Allothers ....... 1,567,271 1,464,036 — 6.6 
26.1% over the October figure of $2,- rota .......... $29,563,843 $24,726,070 —16.4 
948,926. A comparison of the eleven- —~ = 
month total of $24,726,070 for 1938 1Trade paper press release, United States 


Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic commerce, Jan. 4, 


showed a decline of 16.4% from the 1939. 
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Editor’s Book Table 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Aero Ac 50.” American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Corp., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 48 pages. 
Nero AC 50, the subject of this booklet, 
is a new delaved action activator for 
use with a thiazole-type accelerator. 
Formulas and test data are given which 
compare the effectiveness of the new 
activator with D.P.C. phthalate. Also 
included are formulas with test data for 
tire tread compounds, black and white 
tennis soles, and hot water bottle com- 
pounds. Aero Ac 50 as a primary ac- 
celeratory is compared with D.O.T.G. 
and D:P:G. 


“Report of the Thirty-First Fiscal 
Period—Dominican Customs Receiver- 
ship under the American-Dominican 
Convention of 1924, Together with 
Summary of Commerce for the Year 


1937.’ United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C,, 
132 pages. This annual report of the 


Dominican Republic’s customs receiver- 
ship contains statistical tables of cus- 
toms collections and disbursements and 
the volume of imports and exports for 
the year 1937 with comparative data for 
1936. Included are import statistics on 
tires and inner tubes for carriages and 
all other rubber products by countries 
of origin. 


“Federal Precision Measuring 
ments.” 


Instru- 
Federal Products Corp., Prov- 
idence, R. I. 64 pages. This catalog, 
No. 38, illustrates and describes the 
firm’s complete line of gages and re- 
lated measuring equipment for indicat- 
ing the dimensional qualities of a wide 
variety of products. Seven new gages 
are included, and a number of improve- 
ments on older models are pointed out. 


“Twenty-second Annual Report of 
The United States Tariff Commission. 
1938.” United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 68 pages. 
This yearly report which covers recent 
and current activities of the commission 
includes: summaries of reperts com- 
pleted during 1938; outline of the pro- 
gram of work on commodity surveys, 
trade practices, etc., now in progress; 
litigation under the Tariff Acts of 
1922 and 1930; work under the Trade 
Agreement Act; cooperation with other 
government departments; Works Prog- 
ress Administration tariff projects; and 
the commission’s administrative activi- 
ties, Copies at 10¢ each may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


“Commodity Exchange, Inc., Sixth 
Annual Report, November 30, 1938.” 
Commodity Exchange, Inc., 81 Broad 
St., New York, N. Y. 12 pages. Presi- 
dent Floyd Y. Keeler covers briefly 
important occurrences of the exchange’s 
last fiscal year, including the series of 
educational lectures by the board of 
governors, as the one on rubber by 
Charles Slaughter; the record of trad- 


ing activity, in which rubber is re- 
vealed to have the largest dealings, 


although 16.6% less than in 1937, which, 
incidentally, was the best year the ex- 
change enjoyed; forecast for 1939; and 
membership changes. The Rubber In- 
spection Bureau during the fiscal year 
under review provided exchange 
with a net income of $5,746.07. Also 
given are the balance sheet as of No- 
vember 30, 1938, operating income and 
expense for the year ending November 
30, 1938, and estimate of income 
expense for the vear ending N 
30, 1939. 


the 


and 


“List of Inspected Gas, Oil, and Mis- 
cellaneous Appliances.” December, 1938 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 
E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 130 pages. 
This semi-annual list, covering devices, 
materials, and systems which have been 
examined with reference to fire and 
accident hazards, includes carbon black; 
gasoline hose of the rubber-metal and 
synthetic rubber types; sheet packing 
for use with hazardous liquids; and 
millinery cement made of rubber dis- 
solved in carbon 
benzene, 


tetrachloride and 


“Bristol’s Air Switches. Bulletin 517.” 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury, 
pages Air switches for the manual 
remote control of valves are described 
in this bulletin. This f 
ment includes: tog 


Conn, 8 


“ 
line of equip 


gle switches, selector 








switches, throttling valves, air-electric 
switches, bellows type swit s, safety 
switches, and pilot valves 


“Annual Report of the Insular Col- 
lector of Customs, For Fiscal Year 
Ending December 31, 1937.” Common- 
wealth of the Philippines, 
Customs, Manila. 
ume contains the classified statistical 
record of commerce of the Philippines 
under the general divisions of imports, 
exports, customs collections and dis- 
bursements, and shipping. Import data 
on rubber products show that 86% 
(based on value) of the total originate 
in the United States. In the case of 
rubber exports 61.5% (value basis) of 
the total is sent to this country 


Bureau of 


362 pages. This vol 


vember 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Toxicity of Industrial Organic Sol- 
vents.” Summaries of Publis 
Compiled by Ethel 
Chemical Publishing Co. 
148 Lafayette S 
1938. Cloth, 











51 
pages. Index. Price $3.50. 

With the increasing us¢e f atile 
chemicals which have injurious effects 
upon the health of workers e need 
was felt of an _ invest which 


would determine the actual toxic ef- 

















fects of each I 1 ii 
tions likely to 
try. This book, ! 
first step in thi iI 
conveniently within a single e the 
essential information that has been 
published on this sub} It is intended 
in addition to serving as an aid to fur- 
ther researi t Ss1S rers 
and users of s in the 
solution of ; iT 
chen Isc e: the 
hydrocarbo 1s : 
h Is; esters cl hexa ( t es 
1 tor ‘ a “ 
KE nes < Slv( S 

} ult hid . Nr } 7 ni 
usuiphide; |{ € 1 
1 ror ] ther 

sO-propyl ethe 


“Industrial Chemistry.” S nd Edi- 
Wm. Thornton Read bl 

yhn Wiley & Sons, Inc 
New York, 


tion 


by J 








The general plan and arrangement of 
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thie ok. “revised a hecncht wate 
date, follow S hose first 
editior In prese g \ ed 
picture dern lustries t 
stand] t hemistry ar il 
enginee } S S S in- 
troduction vorks 

amecmied lustry, thus the 
need of a diversified class of readers. 

As in the first edit journal 
Crerences nd 1s r yiems 
ha 9 ad r es 
ers are introductory t ind 
COV such sub S as itior f 
hemistry ndustry g 

ons, Ss Iarccs f L t 

ee ee ; nd 
materials of constrt n. In the chap- 
ter on unit operations the fund tal 
L: Ws an ° . soc, 
but the more mf S are 
presented with descriptions of typical 
relevant equipment. Atter ver 
for example, to the handling of ma 
terials, the application of heat 
such operations as disintegr 
chanical and phase change separat 
and mixing Equipment lesc 1 
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for routine analyses and tests 

will be referred to Skinner & Sherman, 

Inc., 246 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. Both 

Hervey J. Skinner and Herbert L. Sher- 

man of that company 
ic} 


quests 


at one time 
Little, Inc. 
vears as- 


depart- 


Wr? 
12: 


many 


executives of rthur 
Harold C. Parish, for 
tant director of 


1 1 
ector Of the anaivti 





lent of the Little organization, is join- 

ing Skinner & Sherman, Inc., and 

Roger C. Griffin will serve on its board 
directors for the ning year 





A pessimist has said that the willing 


se gets the heaviest load. But you'll 

e that he also devel ps the strong- 

cs s s and generally gets the most 
s 1 safe Worker (N.S.C.) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
































GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 
Allow nine words for keyed address. Replies forwarded without charge 
SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATION OPEN 
CHEMIST WITH DEVELOPMENT | AND PRODUC TION | EX: aS ie SALARIED POSITIONS 
perience in frothed latex sponge ires change. Salary $3,600. ddress SYSTE\ ‘EOS RCHING OU SALARIED POSITIONS 
Box No. 1049, care of INDIA Rusper WorLp. , UR TEM ry, miereases.y — me pa — ithe i 
9 = é P a ite results Vrit Rubber Der i I Vou 
WORKS MANAGER — SUPERINTENDENT — AMERIC AN- NOW age \ uaohinnte 3 i 


ROMOTION SERVICE, Je ae 


employed in foreign country as works manager of principal t 
factory and technic viser to several factories manufac 
cloth, raincoat s, mechanical goods ‘ 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

















of latex compoundin ing, evele 
organize, handle a efficient! “pt posi COMPLETE RITBRER FACTORY, REA voy “Te OPERATE, $7,5 2 
Address 051, care of IN 1A se an “Wess which is about 30% of cost. L. A. RUB BER MFG. CO., L Angeles, Calif 

SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT . DESIRES CONNEC EION FOR SALE; CONCRETE STEEI FULLY EQUIPPED TIRI 
with small progressive compa timate nant S ilso suit or mechanic: xperi ed labor availal Address 
of following lines: belting, pack rol Box No “1048 aoe pe aR ARERR TY 7 Sov ee Te ; 
heels, flooring, cut por ge m¢ ot at Jo Nese ts . . 

lruggist items. Ci mpetent train inexpet ed help and develop IF YOU AR { PROD ER OF RAW MATER S USED j 

form ulas. Address Box No. 1052, care of “oe ; waka ‘ ants ox a 1 : } lp soe eb . “ ais ss on é R d 
s : No. 1050, care of INpIA RuBBerR Wor! 

RUBBER CHEMIS1 ELEVEN YEARS’ BROAD INDUSTRIAL EX 
ii e, four years in the field, desire permanent, responsible 

in rubber work. Piety lox No. 1053, care of Inpra Rusger Wé Deresinated and Precipitated Surinam 

~ YOUNG ; TECHNICAL EXECUTIVE, UNIVERSITY BALATA 
graduate, with 12 years’ experience in the rubber latex and Refined approximately 99% 
plastics industry desires to establish himself in a technical ex- Purer and cheaper than you can produce it and you avoid 
ecutive capacity with a medium-sized, progressive rubber com- the ever present fire risk. Dependable deliveries. Sample on 
pany. Presently associated as chief chemist and_techn‘cal scence 
director. Address Box No. 1054, care of INDIA RUBBER HUNTINGDON MANUFACTURING CO. 
WORLD. MEADOWBROOK, PA. 











FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Chemists—Engineers MEC il A N I CAL 


Every form of Chemical Service 


805 Washington Street Brooklyn, N. Y. MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 








EDWARD FOX 


2 = We Solicit Your Inquiries 
} | 
LATEX oS eee sT THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


336 CANAL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. ens oe 























CORONA GOLF BALL WINDING INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 
MACHINES 41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Used everywhere by manufacturers. Rented on a monthly 
basis in U. S. Sold outright in foreign countries. SOLE PRODUCERS 


Illustrated circular on request. A S 34 E S T : fe E 
Corona Manufacturing Company 


Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. U. S. A. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


“COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 
FOR RUBBER” 


By the Editors of 
INpiA RuBBER WORLD 
$2.50 Postpaid in U.S. A. $2.75 Elsewhere 
A comprehensive presentation of outstanding ingredients, their 
composition, physical state, properties, applications and functions. 

















Over 200 pages, cloth bound, fully indexed and in convenient 


pocket size, 5°x7". 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD + + 420 Lexington Ave.. New York 
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New York Quotations 











Synthetic Rubber 





Carnauba, No. 3 chalky....ib. 


BHNG. hoeseukews ano uwean 
Mas Gs ¥en es ee we we 

1 Yellow 
Montan, CTUGE cee eceveee 
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.3738 
3978 
37% 
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4575 
4425 
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Rubber and Canvas Foot- 
wear Production Statistics 
Thousands of Pairs 


Inventory Production Shipments 








cosa ee 13,61 70,831 71,915 
aeons we 20,430 74,102 67,191 
re 20,031 3,588 3,937 
le eee eer 20,2 3,639 3,212 
i Se eee 20,558 4,453 4,197 
Oh 3,566 3,837 
May 3,811 3,648 
ARIES os a sucrose vers 3,970 3,742 
‘He ee ee 19,469 2,719 4,041 
DY Sees eee 17,897 4,254 5,803 
eee ee 16,24¢ 4,709 6,360 
Ort. oitawed 16,321 5,067 4,991 
Wises verse. 15,69 5,513 6,139 
The above figures have been adjusted to rep- 
nt 10 xt the industry based on reports 
ived w represented 81% for 1936-37 
Source SMMC Y j Current Hwsiness, 
foreign & Domestic Commerce, Washingt 








t. 8S. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1938 


Planta- 
tions 
[ah ccwewee tons 39,744 
POD, cocccvccves 41,7uy 
SOME. wong oceans 34,252 
POEs we wae 2 2 
One ; 
FUME vsccccedces 25,141 
Terre 21,883 
AUB. .cccccccccs 29,500 
Sept. coccccccccs 36,190 
GE, cavscccseccs 32,564 
I? Soe aha t 35,165 
| 
I 2 
21 


Compiled from The Rubber 


Afri- 


Paras cans 


411 177 
453 150 
371 278 
195 32¢ 
20 60 
64 52 
170 17u 








Totals 
Cen- Guay- ——————. Miscel- 

trals we 1938 1937 + Balata laneous Waste 

6 538 42,135 32,820 41 526 8 

218 43,930 43,2389 35 808 22 

2U5 35,907 52,039 37 555 93 

130 30,807 3 73 1,046 33 

225 27,410 2 647 5 

150 26,011 35 901 23 

254 57 828 12 

319 84 649 14 

75 92 889 80 

12¢ 70 729 38 

82 85 458 199 

181 37 593 34 

2 § 678 8,629 561 

CORE ‘enum 58 463 8,044 3,323 


Manufacturers Association, Inc., statistics. 





Australia Belgium Canada vak 
9,600 27,900 8,800 





aports, not net imports. Source: 


Czecho- 





14,969 36,087 13,063 
8 1,789 
4 615 
961 2,123 
94 999 
1,137 2,545 
853 3,243 
1,106 2,685 

9 1,405 8 

is C 





Statist 


Genmnany 
71,800 
98,170 





World Net Imports of Crude Rubber 


Rest of 


Italy Japan Russia the World Total 
,000 1,7( 31,000 65,100 831,800 
62,205 30,462 77,389 1,120,500 
8 35 693 6,264 90,615 
2,341 5,958 87,314 
2,162 6,332 95,150 
4,281 6,220 80,565 
4,163 7,290 80,257 
504 7,109 70,589 
541 6,623 65,939 
739 6,106 71,200 
1,735 7,11€ 73,344 
2,000* 10,632 72.599 


1] Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 





includin 
: Brunei and 
Year Labuan N.ELI 








*Estimated Source: Statisti 


Burma Borneo 








538 3,485 
770 8 
703 1,564 
842 1,728 
$61 1,648 
693 4 2,441 
48 7 2 
306 = 728 
ele eo 

~ 929 


North 





the International Rubber Regulati 


Sarawak Siam 


800 8,200 21,000 34,600 
7,232 13,213 25,922 35,551 


French 
Indo- 
China Total 
40,800 832,000 
43,374 1,107,062 





Committee. 


Roe me De ee 


Shipments of Crude Rubber from Producing Countries 


Philippines 


Other South Mexican Grand 


and 
Oceania Liberiat Africa America Guayule Total 
1,600* 1,600 4,500 14,700 1,200 855,600 
1,617° 2,251 5,427 16,288 2,692 1,135,337 


38 501 415 938 538 80,372 
25 168 438 1,640 218 81, 

59 108 501 1,883 150 81,172 
01 308 318 1,085 188 86,725 
20 175 284 1,160 229 64,406 
8 110 353 809 150 70,871 
2¢ 311 371 722 223 79,630 
04 125 500 1,118 250 74,598 
2U 445 453 828 173 70,860 
12 222 460 1,650 126 75,023 
15 274 450* 1,229 150* 67,050 
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Advantages of Porotex Treatment 
All compounds stripped easily. 
Wrinkles never cause liners to crack. 


Classified Advertisements 




















~ CONSOLIDATED OFFERS: HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
Calenders, Mixers, Mills, Tubers, Driers, Vulcanizers, Etc. 
Always a good deal on used machinery. Consolidated Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., 13-16 Park Row, New York City 


Continued —— 
_MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


and oil-proof, 


POROTEX PRODUCTS 





LET US—TREAT YOUR LINERS 


1 
2. 
3. Liners do not rot as treatment renders them heat-proof 
4. Liners remain porous, reducing tendency to trap air. 
8 


75 East 140th Street Cleveland, Ohio 














FOR Te a BALL MEG. ar COMPL — SET-UP TO { HYDRAULIC VAL VES 


produce a finished product of about 100 doz. golf balls per day. Can be 
had reasonable. Address Box No. 1047, care of INpIA RuBBER Wor tp. 


Operating, ied Angle, or Check Valves- 








“METAL BOND CEMENT APPLIED COLD WILL ; 
unite vulcanized rubber to metal, wood, or other surfaces 

with which it is usually difficult to secure a good bond. 
KENNETH R, ELWELL, La Grange, III. 


, 









MISCELLANEOUS 


—For almost any size or pressure. 


Hydraulic Presse Accumulators, Pumps, ete. 


ey Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








CALENDER SHELLS, MANDRELS New and Used 


and 


AIRBAG BUFFING MACHINERY RUBBER MACHINERY 


The National Sherardizing & Machine Co. M. NORTON & COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. MEDFORD MASS. 














“Rubber—Physical and Chemical Properties” 
By T. R. DAWSON, M.SC., F.I.C., F.1.R.1., and B. D. PORRITT, M.SC., F.1LC., & C. 


A Technical Handbook produced by the cooperation of The Rubber Growers 
Association, Inec.. and The Research Association of British Rubber Manufacturers. 


Cloth, 700 pages, 814 by 11 inches. Price 812.50 Postpaid. 
Above book will be sent postpaid on receipt of remittance. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 
an) HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


Lissve ad 2 d 
UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
319-323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. CABLE “URME” NEWARK, N. J. 














Thoroughly Rebuilt 


MACHINERY | Spreaders Churns 


MACE igaeeeraam §=86Vulcanizers Motors 
Own Machine Shops : T u bers Presses 















Accumulators Mills 
and Guaranteed —— d p Offices and 
qien ers umps Warehouses 
RUBBER MILL Cutting Machines Mixers ee 






TRENTON, N. J. 


Adams, Arch and 
Union Sts. 


AKRON, OHIO 










European Office 
and Representative: 
Mr. Andre Berjonneau, 
No. 33 Blvd. des 
Batignolles, 33, Paris 
(VIII) France. 
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Imports by Customs Districts 

— November, 
*Crude Rubber 

Pounds Value 


—November, 1937—~ 
*Crude Rubber 


Pounds 
Massachusetts 


Orleans 

Angeles . 
San Francisco 
Oregor 
Wiashis 
Color 
Mic 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 
rat 7 een answerec 


rubber suitable 


bric t for 


i self-cutt 
flooring 


cement. 


ing molds. 


10, 4a 


Foreign Trade Information 
2, Cc leans 7 
ustom House, 


2 ai listed below 
Bureau of F 
New York, N 


address 
oreign and Domestic 


City anp Country 


London, England 

Cairo, Egypt 
Alexandria, Egypt 
Athens, Greece 
Amsterdam, Netherlands 
Tor Canada 
lexandria, Egypt 


Aires, Argentina 
xandria, Egypt 


ind novelties Rotterdam, Netherlands 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
Santiago, Chile 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 
3elgium 
Netherlands 
Mexico City, Mexico 
rubber London, England 
foun I srussels, Belgium 
1 Brussels, Belgium 
England 
3elgium 
3russels, Belgium 
Hillegersberg, Netherlands 
n, England 
m, Sweden 
Tohannesburg, South Africa 
Se 


llegersberg, 








